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PURITAN PREPARATION 


HE Lambeth Conference this year has called forth a crop of 

books concerned with the nature of the Church. This was 

inevitable in view of the concern of the Church of England to 
reconstitute some form of unity with the groups which have in fact 
fallen away from her since the reformation. Neville Gorton, Bishop 
of Coventry, has addressed an appeal to the Nonconformists under 
the banner of the religion of the Spirit,! and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prepared the way for the Conference by advancing further 
than almost any of his predecessors towards these dissident churches. 
Inevitably, too, the Puritans and their origins have been attracting 
attention because the Conference has to face the question not only 
‘What is the Church?’ but also ‘What are these other churches?’ 
Several works of satisfying learning and attractive presentation have 
appeared to entice the careless or the lazy to consider this latter 
question in the light of the origin of the Puritan movement in 
England. 

It is certain that the assembied bishops had already studied these 
books, or, better still, had themselves gone to the sources of the 
Puritan churches before they opened their mouths in discussion. 
Bishop Gorton, indeed, galls these churches the chiléven of the 
Church of England, but it is perhaps questionable whether he and 





1 Cf. Note at the end of this article, p. 407. 
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his fellow bishops had sufficiently considered the nature of the con- 
ception and parturition of this offspring. 

Catholics, too, should give their minds to the nature of the Puritan 
movement for it reveals the responsibility of the faithful in the 
matter of the abuse of the good things of the Church, There can be 
no doubt that by the 15th century a great deal of the outward mani- 
festations of religion had become the playground of lax and lustful 
clergy cn the one hand and superstitious laity on the other. It was 
the abuse of the material element in the worship of the Church—her 
sacraments and the eeitral act of the Mass—and in ecclesiastical 
government which encouraged men swinging away from the Church 
vo let themselves b2 carried across to the opposite extreme. As has 
80 Oicoi heen remarked, the abuse of the good thing leads by reaction 
to its deiual. The responsibility therefore always lies in the first place 
with these to whom the preciou® gifts are entrusted. 

But what is of particular interest in the English scene is that the 


swing-over was so § ered, aad it is the contention of the High 
Church party that the Circ) of England never did swing far. How- 
ever this may be, it is ci. chat the iesult of standing out against 
abuses tc the degree °'  -king umty Jed ‘o 2 a’*integration inte 
varying units, some o1 : i wished ta ¢ 4 the evtreme, sthers 


only to the denial of a central authority. Yet this latter was in effect 
as extreme as any. For once the linch-pin of authority is removed 
individuals are left to decide for themselves how far to re-form 
religious practice and belief. The Protestant doctrine of private 
judgment shows itself more and more clearly as individuals or groups 
within the Church of England after its break with Rome began to 
work out the principles of Luther and Calvin. Horton Davies in his 
The Worship of the English Puritans follows this movement as the 
Separatists desiring ‘Reformation without tarrying for any’ left the 
other Puritans benind within the National Church. These latter, 
however, found too much of Catholicism even in the Book of Common 
Prayer and in the hierarchical constitution to feel confident that 
Luther, still less Calvin, would ultimately prevail. The Parliamen- 
tary Directory offered with the revolution some hopes of the final 
triumph of the principles of the reformation. But the Restoration 
dashed all these ideals and the various non-conformist bodies were 
set up, each with its own interpretation of the Church and of the 
Word of God. The Separatists were already Independents, Brownists, 
Barrowists, Anabaptists; and then came the Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and so on until the Quakers appeared as the natural out- 
come of this movement away from any ‘outward’ religious forms. 
For all these different kinds of the new religion the touchstone of 
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PURITAN PREPARATION 403 
truth was the Spirit; they knew that to hold it to be tue Church 
would be Papistry (cf. Nuttall p. 43-4). And for that reason they were 
unwilling to be tied down to any form since the new movement was 
leading on to unknown breadths under the Spirit—‘the Lord hath 
more truth yet to break forth out of his holy Word’. 

The point of great interest, however, is that the Puritan move- 
ment was a liturgical movement. Horton Davies makes this the 
foundation of his thesis: he suggests that the Church of England 
had accepted and worked out the fundamenta) doctrine of the 
Reformation, the adherence to the Word of God, and Puriianism was 
the second stage, that of applying the doctrine to the unreformed 
worship of the Church. ‘Puritanism in England was, therefore, of 
necessity a liturgical movement. On its positive side it wished to 
restore English worship to the simplicity, purity, and spirituality of 
the primitive Church. On its negative side, it wish-1 to reject those 
symbols in which Romanism express¢i i» character’. (p 8). But the 
movement was an exs2% reve ». the tweotieth-centvry liturgical 
reforin which has srread fre “ue to aumost every form of dissident 
Christianity. Now most «‘ristians are coming back to the central 
‘mportanve of the Ku -+ vist to which is linked the solemn beauty 
of ii types of relicous arf and drama. Bishop Gorton remarks, 
‘Every negotiating Unhristian body at this moment does believe that 
the Eucharist is the instrument in the Church given us by the Lord 
to bring Christians together’ (p. 26). But in those days it was a 
movement away from any outward forms and the sever2 limitation 
of the few remaining Ordinances (as they called the Sac:uments). 
From a weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper they moved to a 
monthly and the Presbyterians only performed the service four times 
a year. There was, naturally, divergence on the principles of litur- 
gical reform. Luther had not been so radical and had graciously 
admitted the five senses to share in divine worship; and this, although 
regarded even by Horton Davies (p. 18) as inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Word of God, left room for the ceremonious worship 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Calvin is regarded stramgely as more 
logical: ‘he did not for a moment waver in his conviction that all 
worship must proceed from the divine inspiration, and human tradi- 
tions therefore carried no weight with him’ (Davies, p. 21). Attempts 
to reconcile these two views, such as the ‘Savoy Liturgy’, never 
came to anything so that the different groups continued to disagree 
as to whether they should kneel, stand or sit for the reception of the 
eucharistic bread; whether the ministers should use gowns and 
girdles and coats; whether they should preach funerai sermons or 
bury their dead without any formality. 
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It was remarkable that the first members of these new branches 
of religion were very great men in their own way. Not only had the 
leaders like Luther and Calvin minds of great power, but the apolo. 
gists for the early Puritans, men like Sibbes and Baxter, war 
extremely balanced and used common sense in their application of 


the principles of refo:m. But it was inevitable that the movement | 


1 grow in its simplicism and so comparatively quickly come to 

‘ne in over-emphasis what it had set out to destroy. The 1s 

‘tions against the Book of Common Prayer’ drawn up by the 
Presbyterian Ministers in 1661 make interesting reading in view of 
this tendency (cf. Davies, p. 147). The new liturgy, they demand, 
must be agreeable to all the substantials of Protestantism, it must 
avoid ‘repetitions and responsals’, saints’ days must be abolished, 
and a return to a primitive worship is required—as to this they 
‘cannot find any records of known credit, concerning any entire forms 
of liturgy within the first three hundred years’. 

In the matter of worship, then, as in all other things, the Puritans 
introduced ‘the freedom of the Spirit’ in such a way as to deny the 
body any part in purely religious matters. Thus unwittingly did they 
open the door to materialism, for the body having been left so much 
out of consideration eventually set up its own religion in triumph. 
But at first this was not perceived. The world had entered through 
the reformation into the age of the Spirit and the millennium had 
plainly dawned for mankind. In his Social Justice in the Puritai 
Revolution Dr Schenk shows how popular among the ‘Levellers’ and 
their kin was the idea of the second coming of Christ to restore 
equality among men. And the idea that they were living in the age 
of the Spirit comparable to that looked for by the Abbot Joachim was 
even more widespread. ‘Therefore the third dispensation’, says one 
of them, ‘will be more spiritual yet; for though Christ was in the 
days of his flesh, yet he was not full come, till the Spirit was sent; 
therefore this second coming will be more in the Spirit yet... . 
(quoted by Nuttall, p. 106). They thus regarded themselves as inher- 
tors of the Spirit and free to be moved entirely from within. The 
social doctrine coupled with the expectation was not in fact an illogi- 
cal insistence on the physical aspect of man among such spirituals. 
It was quite often prompted by political ideals for establishing a kind 


of theocracy through the army (Samson, cf. Nuttall, p. 105), a free & 


antinomian society in which no man is ruled by any other (ef. Schenk, 
pp. 68 sqq.). Those men had this in common with the communist: 
they heralded a new era but were fundamentally more concerned with 
the politics of the new kingdom than with the needs of their fellow 
men. Some of them attacked private property as a source of evil, 
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but it was then for a spiritual rather than material poi:.: vai ideal that 
they fought. In this they differed mightily from the :1odern com- 
munist. Yet it was the beginning. They were emphasising the Spirit, 
aad they hardly considered the body except as an encumbrance in 
worship. The material side of life was important but outside worship 
and religion, and so the leaders of the Puritan revcluticr as » whole 
were well-to-do gentlemen who regarded poverty as due to idleness 
or lack of thrift. Men like William Walwyn were far more spiritual 
in their aims, and by insisting on ‘practical Christian‘‘v’ and the 
power of love they did not allow material considerations to enter into 
their ideals. But Walwyn recognised already in the widdle of the 
seventeenth century that the prosperous Puritan was encouraging 
the spirit of capitalism (Schenk, p. 31). There can be no doubt that 
the religion of the spirit heralded by this full acceptance of the 
principles of the Reform opened the way to the present religion of 
matter which is given its constitution in communism 

The same process is observable in the movement tovrrds the com- 
plete acceptance of the Word of God. The first prine’»le of ?uritan 
religion was ‘the Bible, the whole Bible and nothing but tie Bible’ 
(Davies, p. 67 and passim). The Scriptures were the touchstone of 
truth in their worship; they could teach nothing, they could do 
nothing which was not actually to be found in the Bible. In this 
acceptance of the written Word they jettisoned all the earlier teach- 
ing on the diferent senses of Scriptures, coming dow” exclusively 
in favour of the literal meaning. This amounted to a «!aim for each 
to understand the literal meaning as it appeared best .c him, so that 
at once they had to search about for a principle of discernment. Here 
again they sought refuge in the Spirit within them. Wi‘ .out the help 
of any external criterion urgent questions immediately arose: ‘Can 
the Spirit save, or even speak to, man apart from the \ ‘ord in Serip- 
ture? Is the Word to be interpreted by the Spirit? or should the 
Spirit’s leadings, rather, be tested by the Word? How can men know 
that it is God’s Spirit which speaks to them and not their own fancy?’ 
(Nuttall, p. 28). This Spirit was the light which illumined the words, 
but soon the Quakers were claiming as it seemed ‘that their spirit is 
not to be tryed by the Scripture, but the Scripture by their Spirit’. 
(id. 30). 

A maid named Isabel said that the Spirit assur « her she had 

Christ. It was demanded how she knew it to be a trie Spirit? She 

answered, by the effects and not by the Scriptures; for she tried 

the Scriptures by the Spirit. . . . (quoted Nuttall, p. 50). 
This was an inevitable consequence which must surely have con- 
tributed to the ultimate disregard for the Bible as of any real con- 
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sequence which we notice in our own day. And it is very remarkable 
that despite all this insistence on the Spirit and of how it dwells in 
a man, and the concern as to whether it can give new revelations and 
leadir gs, never do the writers of those times seem to have considered 
the nu .ure of the Holy Spirit nor even the nature of his saactifying 
presence in the soul. Throughout the whole of Dr Nuttall’s book, in 
te of its tithe The Hely Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience, 
these two questions are en irely absent, Dr Schonk iells us thrt the 
pious John Hales of Eton svt about trying to avoid aim )signilics dy 
distinguishing different meanings of ‘spirit’, but he seems not to have 
come very far. The whole attitude was in effect outward, being bound 
up by the abuses they were reforming; they were more interested in 
the gratiae gratis datae in matters of the Spirit because these were 
manifest in the new attitude to the Scripture, the new worship, 
preachings and prophesyings. And it is, we hope, not too bitter a 
judgment to say that this attitude in itself held the seeds of the 
ultimate denial of the Holy Spirit, of the evangelical conception of 
grace, and of the holiness of the ‘perfect’. Even the religion of love 
so vigorously and honestly advocated opened no avenue toward con- 
templation or mysticism. A men like Lilbourne at the time of his 
conversion and under the persecytor’s lash could say, ‘this I counted 
my wedding day in which I was married to th: Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Schenk, 26), but at the best such experiences were passing and 
cannot be compared with the subject about which St Teresa or St 
John of the Cross was concerned. The whole Spirit is active and 
outward. 


And so the pendulum swung on, carrying with it many good and 
wholesome things. Prayer must not be bound down by outward 
forms, it must not be ‘stinted’; and so the Our Father itself comes 
to be discarded by some except as a model on which io base their 
own extempore prayers. Sacraments and ceremonies, purified and 
spiritualised, vanish away in favour of the gifts of the Spirit. So 
Orders disappear as a traditional consecration and remain only as 
a kind of spiritual dedication. It is perhaps only the English with 
their genius for compromise who could have continued for so long 
and so profitably organisations remaining under the general title of 
‘church’ and yet containing the elements of self-annihilation and 
in particular the principles completely destructive of ecclesiasticism. 
Anticlericalism, arising from the ecclesiastical abuses, accounted for 
a good deal of this, and Dr Schenk remarks with some insight, ‘one 
could perhaps argue that the free religious inquiry of men like Wel- 
wyn, which inevitably resulted in a weakening of dogma, and their 
extreme anticlericalism may have ultimately hindered the resistance 
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rkable of Christianity against that complete secularisation o° ‘vhich we are 
ells in § _ the bewildered heirs’. (p. 58). 
ns and Puritans cut away the organised and legalised Churel: and all livin: 
sidered With tremendous enthusiasm for the freedom of the spirit +?.ose 
tifying traditions, only to enclose themselves in a box of 1 aterialisn. and 
0k, in literalism flowing from the dualism inherent in their ‘oo \ asily won 
rience, simplicity. No wonder, then, that «he Oxford moveme.t was fired by 

vt the Newman’s sudden light on the nature «f the ¢- velopm. uc of doctrine. 
es by Tne + wos Were ‘not traditionalists but spirit:>! pioneers, who 
9 have wit» = .row would condemn ‘“‘traditional divinity’ ss wholly derived 
bound from ovher men’s books and writings and not svi‘: zing from the , 
sted in fountain of God’s spirit in themselves’ (Nuttall, p. 16). The only 
e were reply to this is the balanced view of the progress o. doctrine ever 
orship, new in the Spirit but ever old, set in the rock of trudition and real 
itter a origins. Was it then that Newman discovered that the Puritan, 
of the Protestant principles were in fact inherent in the Church of his birth 
tion of and upbringing so that this understanding of living growth drove him 
of love into the arms of Rome? Certainly some of these modern writers 
rd. con- would like to encourage the idea of the Protestantisin of the Church 
of his of England so that she can meet the Nonconformis's on an equal 
ounted footing. Particularly does it seem to be the design c* Horton Davies 
Christ’ to show how closely allied are the English State Cnurch and these 
ig and other Puritan groups. Certainly the nature of the Puritan origins and 
_ or St the nature of their fundamental teachings are of the utmost impor- 
ve and tance to those who are considering ways and mears of linking the 
Church of England with these Puritan groups. Bu’ there is some- 
od ena thing rather quaint in the fact of a large gathering of Bishops con- 
atwarl sidering how they can pool resovrees and join up as one Christian 
ecunts body with all those others who in fact deny the orders and the func- 
e their tions of a bishop. Bishop Gorton of course finds the Holy Spirit 
oni working equally (?) in all these bodies and his greet desire is to join 
Hit. So these various ‘spirits’ into the one Spirit. There is no doubt that the 
nly as } subject demands careful consideration, but it is likey that the spirit 
h with of compromise will prevail and that the less clarity is given to these 
0 long ideas the more easy will it be to envelop all in a wondcrfully wide and 


title of woolly good will. But at least the subjects bothering Lambeth have 


m and suggested these excellent books which provide food for much thought. 

ticism. Tue Epiror. 

ted for Note: The books referred to in this article are: va 

t. ‘one (a) Neville Gorton: The Anglican Church and Ch ristian Unity 

 Wal- (Longmans; 2s.), a lecture of great sincerity and with the excellent 
. suggestior of using the Eucharist as the point of orientation in all 

d their these disc ussions. 

istance (b) Horton Davies: The Worship of the English Puritans (Dacre; 
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sequence which we notice in our own day. And it is very remarkable 
that despite all this insistence on the Spirit and of how it dwells in 
a man, and the concern as to whether it can give new revelations and 
leadings, never do the writers of those times seem to have considered 
the nature of the Holy Spirit nor even the nature of his sanctifying 
presence in the soul. Throughout the whole of Dr Nuttall’s book, in 
spite of its title The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience, 
these two questions are entirely absent. Dr Schenk tells us that the 
pious John Hales of Eton set about trying to avoid ambiguities by 
distinguishing different meanings of ‘spirit’, but he seems not to have 
come very far. The whole attitude was in effect outward, being bound 
up by the abuses they were reforming; t’ ey were more interested in 
the gratiae gratis datae in matters of the Spirit because these were 
manifest in the new attitude to the Scripture, the new worship, 
preachings and prophesyings. And it is, we hope, not too bitter a 
judgment to say that this attitude in itself held the seeds of the 
ultimate denial of the Holy Spirit, of the evangelical conception of 
grace, and of the holiness of the ‘perfect’. Even the religion of love 
so vigorously and honestly advocated opened no avenue toward con- 
templation or mysticism. A man like Lilbourne at the time of his 
conversion and under the persecytor’s lash could say, ‘this I counted 
my wedding day in which I was married to the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Schenk, 26), but at the best such experiences were passing and 
cannot be compared with the subject about which St Teresa or St 
John of the Cross was concerned. The whole Spirit is active and 
outward. 


And so the pendulum swung on, carrying with it many good and 
wholesome things. Prayer must not be bound down by outward 
forms, it must not be ‘stinted’; and so the Our Father itself comes 
to be discarded by some except as a model on which to base their 
own extempore prayers. Sacraments and ceremonies, purified and 
spiritualised, vanish away in favour of the gifts of the Spirit. So 
Orders disappear as a traditional consecration and remain only as 
a kind of spiritual dedication. It is perhaps only the English with 
their genius for compromise who could have continued for so long 
and so profitably organisations remaining under the general title of 
‘church’ and yet containing the elements of self-annihilation and 
in particular the principles completely destructive of ecclesiasticism. 
Anticlericalism, arising from the ecclesiastical abuses, accounted for 
a good deal of this, and Dr Schenk remarks with some insight, ‘one 
could perhaps argue that the free religious inquiry of men like Wal- 
wyn, which inevitably resulted in a weakening of dogma, and their 
extreme anticlericalism may have ultimately hindered the resistance 
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of Christianity against that complete secularisation of which we are 


_ the bewildered heirs’. (p. 58). 


Puritans cut away the organised and legalised Church, and all living 
With tremendous enthusiasm for the freedom of the spirit those 
traditions, only to enclose themselves in a box of materialism and 
literalism flowing from the dualism inherent in their too easily won 
simplicity. No wonder, then, that the Oxford movement was fired by 
Newman’s sudden light on the nature of the development of doctrine. 
The Puritans were ‘not traditionalists but spiritual pioneers, who 
with Barrow would condemn ‘‘traditional divinity’’ as wholly derived 
from other men’s books and writings and not springing from the , 
fountain of God’s spirit in themselves’ (Nuttall, p. 16). The only 
reply to this is the balanced view of the progress of doctrine ever 
new in the Spirit but ever old, set in the rock of tradition and real 
origins. Was it then that Newman discovered that the Puritan, 
Protestant principles were in fact inherent in the Church of his birth 
and upbringing so that this understanding of living growth drove him 
into the arms of Rome? Certainly some of these modern writers 
would like to encourage the idea of the Protestantism of the Church 
of England so that she can meet the Nonconformists on an equal 
footing. Particularly does it seem to be the design of Horton Davies 
to show how closely allied are the English State Church and these 
other Puritan groups. Certainly the nature of the Puritan origins and 
the nature of their fundamental teachings are of the utmost impor- 
tance to those who are considering ways and means of linking the 
Church of England with these Puritan groups. But there is some- 
thing rather quaint in the fact of a large gathering of Bishops con- 
sidering how they can pool resources and join up as one Christian 
body with all tiiose others who in fact deny the orders and the func- 
tions of a bishop. Bishop Gorton of course finds the Holy Spirit 
working equally (?) in all these bodies and his great desire is to join 
these various ‘spirits’ into the one Spirit. There is no doubt that the 
subject demands careful consideration, but it is likely that the spirit 
of compromise will prevail and that the less clarity is given to these 
ideas the more easy will it be to envelop all in a wonderfully wide and 
woolly good will. But at least the subjects bothering Lambeth have 
suggested these excellent books which provide food for much thought. 
THE Epiror. 
NotE: The books referred to in this article are: 
(a) Neville Gorton: The Anglican Church and Christian Unity 
(Longmans; 2s.), a lecture of great sincerity and with the excellent 
suggestion of using the Eucharist as the point of orientation in all 


these discussions. ; 
(b) Horton Davies: The Worship of the English Puritans (Dacre; 
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25s.), suffers from the defeets of being a doctorate thesis with its 
inevitable repetitions and the desire to leave nothing out. But 
the book is eminently readabic and the idea of this ‘primitive’ 
liturgical movement is of great interest. His conclusion that the 
evangelical worship of the “Puritans was characterised by purity, 
simplicity and spirituality should be studied in view of the conten- 
tion in the article above. 

(c) G. F. Nuttall: The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience 
(Blackwell; 15s.) is another doctorate thesis but with fewer of the 
defects of its kind. The author shares with Dr Davies a lack of 
appreciation of the religion of those who lived before the reforma- 
tion; but the book gives a comprehensive view of the Puritan mind 
in regard to its central tenets. The same author has since pub- 
lished a small companion volume (The Holy Spirit and Ourselves; 
Blackwell, 5s.) to popularise the doctrines and attitudes revealed 
in his work of scholarship. This latter is a practical little book in 
which the author attempts to give some idea of the meaning and 
nature of ‘Holy Spirit’, which had been so neglected by the authors 
whom he had studied. 

(d) W. Schenk: The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revo- 
lution (Longmans; 15s.) is a most balanced and delightful book of 
scholarship. Based on the well-known work of R. H. Tawney, the 
author reveals some modifications which must be made to the 
former thesis. He shows wherein a comparison could be made, but 
mostly wherein it cannot be made, with the modern Marxists. ‘One 
could indicate the historical position of the Puritan Radicals by 
saying that in their criticism of society they had much more in 
common with William Langland than with Thomas Paine or Karl 
Marx’. (p. 161). 








IN PRAISE OF QUAKERS 


N the year 1924 the Society of Friends, which cherishes an ancient 

‘testimony’ against the celebration of special days, waived its 

scruples to celebrate the -birth of George Fox, who, if not exactly 
the founder, was the coherer of those wandering souls who hecame 
known as Quakers. 

About the time the Quakers [I must be forgiven if from time to 
time I call them Friends] are, if not celebrating, at least turning 
their minds to the tercentenary of their existence as a religious body. 
I believe also that other religious bodies, especially Christian bodies, 
will according to their capacity give thanks to God for the Quakers. 
Even that Christian body to which I have been given the grace to 
belong, that body without which there could not be in any sense 8 
Christian body, very properly and without retracting in the slightest 
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degree from her witness to herself as Christ’s one and undivided 
Church outside which there is no salvation, may rejoice. 

Strictly and narrowly the thing called Quakerism is a heresy and 
as such it must be condemned and detested. As a Catholic I abjure 
with all my heart and mind the heresy of Quakerism. Yet very few 
Quakers are heretics. They are not because very few have received 
the sacrament of baptism. Those who have received it are those who 
have joined the Society of Friends from some Christian group which 
gives valid baptism. Looking at the Society of Friends still in this 
narrow way, we may doubt whether it is, in fact, a Christian body 
at all. 

But this is, as I admitted, a narrow view. The early Quakers were 
almost certainly heretics for they had been baptised by that water 
baptism they came to spurn with all ‘outward’ elements in religion. 
But what sort of heretics were they? I do not merely mean to ask 
whether they were formal or material heretics. As far as I know they 
were mostly of the latter category. But I think we may add to the old 
distinction. There is the heretic who faces away from the Chureh— 
the man who willing'y leaves her, the Luther and the Calvin. Later 
is the man, whether he be a formal or material heretic, who revolis 
against the sect to which he has joined himself, to turn in the 
direction of the Church. I believe George Fox was that sort of heretic. 
So was Robert Barclay, the young ex-Calvinist who at the age of 
twenty-seven wrote in Latin that scholastic attack on scholasticism, 
the Apology for the True Christian Divinity [of the Society of 
Friends], a work which enables us to see so much more clearly what 
Quakerism is, a matter of some importance after we have read the 
more prophetic utterances of Fox and the mystical sentences of 
Penington. And it is clear that, against the prevailing Calvinism of 
his time and surroundings, Barclay turned towards the Church. 

It is often said by a kind of Quaker (for Quakers are not like peas 
in a pod) that Quakerism is poles apart from Catholicism and yet 
extraordinarily near it. When I became a Catholic I was in fact rather 
embarrassed by those Quakers who gave me credit for an interest in 
the spiritual life I did not possess. I did not, as they believed, 
become a Catholic in a mysterious leap from pole to pole, nor because 
I saw a similarity in the writings of Isaac Penington and of St John 
of the Cross. I became a Catholic simply because I was afraid of 
going to hell. And it is no exaggeration of the evangelical truth con- 
tained in the first Quaker ministry to say that the first Quakers were 
on fire to save men from hell. 

They came upon the 17th-century scene when the Commonwealth 
was jostled by multitudinous sects. They arrived at that later phase 
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of the Protestant Reformation when Protestantism was really in 
decay. The Book, which the first reformers so confidently believed 
would give the Truth however indiscriminately used, was now rent 
asunder, for each sect made its own interpretations, In addition there 
were. dryness and lack of spiritual life in the land, even though there 
were oases ag of some spring watered from Catholic sources. 

Abroad, there were movements of ‘independent spirituals’ especially 
in Holland and the Germanies. Some of these ‘independents’ were 
nominally Lutheran or Calvinist. We may add to them the Cambridge 
Platonists of the Anglican Establishment; and we may justly trace 
a sort of pedigree back to the late medieval Friends of God and the 
Theologica Germanica and the Dominican Tauler.1 Charles Kingsley 
saw this when he wrote, in commending an edition of the Theologica 
Germanica, “To those who cannot help seeing that the doctrine of 
Christ in every man as the Indwelling Word of God, the Light who 
lights every man coming into the world is no peculiar tenet of the 
Quakers. .. .’ 

But we must go further to say that the interiority which is 
Quakerism’s chief characteristic has roots in primitive Christianity.2 
It will suffice to recall St Augustine’s: ‘I have laboured much seeking 
Thee out of myself and Thou dwellest in me if only I desire Thee’. 

But the Catholic sources of Quakerism are muddied almost from 
their beginnings. By the time the anonymous Dutch author of The 
Light in the Candlestick had written what Quaker authorities regard 
as proto-Quakerism, the Catholic sources had almost been forgotten. 
Moreover, the Quaker revival of the spiritual life rose up in a Protes- 
tantised Hngland. The atmosphere is clearly Protestant. This helps 
to explain why the Quaker apologetic is worked out on Protestant 
lines, e.g., the constant appeal to Holy Scripture. Robert Barclay, of 
course, as an ex-Calvinist (trained in the Paris Theological Academy) 
is hard put to it indeed in trying to explain why Quakers are deter- 
mined on getting behind the letter of Scripture to the Authority 
which begat Scripture. He is, as far as I can see,—and I began read- 
ing his Apology in my ‘teens and have since re-read him frequently— 
nervous lest any Protestant shall think him tender towards the papis- 
tical arguments upon the value of Holy Scripture. The Catholic will 
find him not a little confused at this point. Just as he is developing 
with superb clarity what seems indistinguishable from the Catholic 
case, he seems suddenly suspicious of himself. On the question of 
merit he is clearly on Catholic ground again. Against the general run 





1 Also the Dominicans, Henry Suso, Nicholas of Strasburg—not to be confused 
with Nicholas of Basle, a Waldensian—and of course Eckhart. 
2:The early Friends regarded their message in such terms as to explain the title 
of Penn’s book, Primitive Christianity Revived. 
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of Protestant thought he urges the need for meritorious works and 
then apologises lest anyone say he is giving papistical arguments. 
Or yet again on the 17th-century controversy on grace and free will 
he is markedly nearer the Catholic view or views, and Baron von 
Hiigel asserted that on this point the Quakers were to be ranked with 
Catholics against Protestants. Barclay, indeed, makes contradictory 
attacks on the Dominican school here for in one place he accuses St 
Thomas Aquinas of having paved the way for the heresy of Calvin 
and in another of having had too high a regard for free will. Many 
modern Quakers regard Barclay as being not altogether freed from 
his upbringing. 

If a Quaker has read so far he is already, no doubt, mildly irritated 
at my having dwelt so much on Barclay. For however much a Quaker 
admires that Quaker theologian—perhaps the only Quaker theologian 
of consequence—he will be sensitive to the Quaker testimony which 
aims at showing the need for being ‘above theology’. And this forces 
me to answer as best I can the question which Quakers are con- 
tinually asking themselves, ‘What is Quakerism?’ 

Now the fact that there is no unanimity among Quakers on a 
definition not only indicates the practical impossibility of a non- 
Quaker giving the right answer but it indicates the road to the right 
answer. Here perhaps a little personal digression is necessary. 

When I was in my early ‘teens my Quaker father wrote a very 
controversial letter to The “riend on the decline of Christian ortho- 
doxy in the Society. Here is a question which has plagued Quakers 
since their beginning but particularly since the Hicksite schism of 
the early 19th century.‘ 1 noticed then the great cleavage between 
Friends—not a cleavage on doctrine so much ag a cleavage between 
those who wanted te get behind all verbal expressions of faith. A 
Quaker as pronouncedly ‘evangelical’ as my father would withstand 
his demand for a minimum doctrinal statement as opposed to all 
Friends stood for. Then I began to notice that some Friends would 
say of another: ‘He is of course at heart a chapel-man’. Or, ‘Poor 
Sv-and-so, he doesn’t understand Quakerism!’ 

And this explains why my concern with Barclay will be met with 
irritation by the Quaker. He will vastly prefer my dealing with the 
story of George Fox. And this I must do, even though I do not 
apologise for my primary note on Barclay. 

Fox was a seer. He wrote a Journal which ranks, at least for its 
Anglo-Saxon vigour and home-spunness, among the greatest spiritual 








3 He is also freely accused by Friends of being subject to the dualism of Descartes. 
4 Although the Hicksite schism brought in the United States the Socinian element 
in the Society on Hick’s side, the schism had nothing much to do with a trini- 
tarian controversy. It was really a revolt against the discipline of the Elders, 
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autobiographies. In that Journal we read of a young man, a shepherd 
on the Leicester uplands, who thirsted after the knowledge of God. 
The ‘priests’ denied him such a knowledge. He went down into the 
dark night and though he walked there not altogether unconsoled he 
walked to be delivered into the Light. When all his hopes in man had 
completely gone then he heard a Voice which said: ‘There is one, even 
Christ Jesus which can speak to thy condition’. Then his heart leapt 
for joy and he immediately began to collect together other seekers to 
tel] them the good news. His mission was a success. William Penn 
the courtier-sailor, Barclay, cousin of the Stuarts, Jane Stuart, a 
daughter of James II, came from the higher ranks of society to swell 
the ranks of the Friends or Quakers as they were nicknamed after 
Fox told a magistrate to quake before the Lord. The Friends soon 
appeared with a message if not a doctrine. This message was: ‘Look 
unto Christ in you. Not unto men’. Dr Rufus Jones’s definition of 
Quakerism, the most accurate I can find, describes what has hap- 
pened to the message. 
‘Quakerism is no isolated or sporadic religious phenomenon. It is 
. @ serious attempt to achieve a more complete Reformation, to 
restore primitive Christianity and to change the basis of authority 
from external things of any sort whatever to the interior life and 
spirit of man’. There is the Light on the Candlestick. There is the 
Quaker interpretation of the text ‘the spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord’. ‘God is to be found in the inner man’. There is ‘the inner 
Light’, ‘the Seed’, or as Fox put it once or twice, ‘that of God in 
every man’, or Barclay’s ‘Vehiculum Dei’. But here is a matter 
which Isaac Penington seems best to write of: 
‘The seed of God is the word of God. . . . It is a measure of the 
light and life, of the grace and truth, which is by Christ Jesus. 
It is a heavenly talent which is given to man in the virtue and 
strength of Christ to improve for God. This which God hath placed 
in man to witness for himself and to guide man from evil unto good 
(in the pure breathings, quickenings and shinings of it), this is the 
seed, freely bestowed, to spring up and remain in him and to gather 
him out of himself, into itself’. 
To Penington the knowledge of God ‘is wrapped up in this seed’. ‘In 
the springing Light of this seed, God and Christ are revealed. Yea, 
here we know the righteous spirit, the righteous nature, the righteous 
life, of Christ and feel Him to be one with the Father, who begets of 
the same spirit nature and life in us’. The seed is immortal and 
incorruptible, it is of a gathering nature, it purges and cleanses, 
sanctifies, enriches, improves and makes to grow. 
I am not, I need hardly say, a theologian, but I doubt whether 
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anything written there is opposed to Catholic truth. The doctrine of 
the Inner Light which, in a sense, is Quakerism is not un-Catholic 
but it becomes so when it is over-emphasised, or, better, made the 
Christian message instead of part of it. Penington goes on to state 
that this discovery was such as to remove into the shadows along with 
the old dispensation all ‘outward’ things. ‘A Christian is he that 
comes into this substance [N.B. that word, so common to the mys- 
tical writers] of all the shadows contained in the law . . . and lives 
in this substance and in whom this substance lives. Christ is the 
substance’. As to some assertions concerning Faith he writes that 
men receive Christ’s revelation ‘not by study, reading, willing, run- 
ning, but by being formed in the will of life by being begotten of the 
will of the Father and by coming forth in the will’. A man may be 
always learning but never come to the knowledge, ‘may so get and 
hold the knowledge of the truth ag man in his wisdom may get and 
hold it from the letter’. 

It is very clear that when Catholics and Quakers are talking about 
Faith (and much more) they are not thinking of the same thing. To 
the Quakers ‘faith’ is not so much an assent to truths of divine origin 
as an experience. When the early Quakers demand ‘experience’ of 
God, they are not concerned with what Catholics know to be revealed 
truth. The early Quakers did, in fact, take ‘as read’ the bulk of 
revealed truth, e.g., the Blessed Trinity, the Virgin Birth, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection and the Ascension and they accepted them 
without qualification. What the Quakers meant by faith may be dis- 
covered from Fox himself. ‘I asked them whether they were believers 
and had faith and they said ‘‘Yes’’. I asked them ‘‘In whom?’’ And 
they said ‘‘In Christ’’. I replied ‘‘If ye are true believers in Christ you 
are passed from death to life . . . it will give you victory over sin and 
the Devil, purify your hearts and consciences’’ (for the true faith is 
held in a pure conscience). I bid them give over babbling about the 
Scriptures which were holy men’s words while they pleaded for 
unholiness’. 

Fox was here attacking the general Protestant denial of the 
possibility of sanctification. His opponents held grimly to that view 
of imputed righteousness as if the robe of Christ would hide the 
leprosy of sin. To Fox and the Quakers the righteousness [I must use 
here the word more familiar to Protestants] of Christ had to be ‘in’ 
or it was of no avail. But to Fox and the Quakers a man in grievous 
sin had lost faith as well as hope and charity. It is true that he might 
lose faith if his sin were against faith, but Fox and the Quakers regard 
faith as so much of the will that any sin means the loss of faith. They 
are anti-intellectuals with a vengeance. 
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Bad Catholics may still have faith. But the Quakers do not mean 
that sort of faith. They mean something like fiduciary faith, trust— 
a virtue akin to hope. Or they mean faith vivified by Charity. And 
it is of course true that a soul in grievous sin lacks that. But it is to 
be emphasised that the Quakers believed, and acted on their belief, 
that men may attain holiness this side of the grave against the 17th- 
century Protestant denial of that doctrine, a denial that amounted to 
antinomianism especially among the Ranters. The government of the 
day, though it persecuted Quakers, was aware of the beneficial action 
of the Quakers. ‘If God had not raised up this principle [Quakerism] 
the nation would have been over-run with Ranterism’. 

The Quakers then are firmly set towards the Catholic view of holi- 
ness. But they were naively optimistic. Though in their beginnings 
they were quite clearly opposed to the pelagian heresy (Barclay is 
so careful as to refute pelagian and semi-pelagian errors), they seem 
not to have realised the full consequences of original sin,—the extent 
to which it darkened the understanding and weakened the will, effects 
which baptism did not set right. In my days among the Quakers very 
much was made of the difference between Fox’s view of himself as a 
child and young man and the view of his contemporary and violent 
antagonist, Bunyan. Fox said in a charmingly humble way that as a 
child he was pure and knew purity and kept pure. Bunyan almost 
revels in recounting his vileness before his ‘conversion’. As a young 
Quaker I came to believe with most Quakers that the account Fox 
gives of himself is the Christian account, and that talk of original sin 
and the actual sins of children is to be deplored. The only gloss 
which I had for such a theory was from a holy Quaker elder who was 
my dearest friend. He was a man of prayer and fasting, and was 
known to have prayed through the night till he was found by the 
clerk of our meeting bathed in sweat. I know he knew much of the 
workings of the human soul and yet I was surprised when one day 
shortly before his death he told me that Fox had inadvertently misled 
Friends. Fox was not a mere English mystic (my mystical friend 
hated the word ‘mystic’). Fox had been a great sinner, a man buffeted 
by Satan, burnt by a very ardent fire of Grace which cleansed him 
to overcome and ascend to God. I asked my friend where in the 
Journal this was to be found. In a voice rather prophetical in its 
gravity the elder told me just to re-read the story of Fox’s conversion. 
I re-read it when I became a Catholic and I think the elder was right. 
It is not what Fox writes but what he leaves out. If Fox did not know 
himself to be a great sinner then the account of what he felt after his 
experience makes no sense at all. Bunyan on the other hand is in 
comparison a rather ordinary sort of sinner, with all those ‘popular’ 
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sins on his shoulders, sins which in their number fall weekly from 
the backs of so many Catholics. No one can read the Journal without 
concluding that Fox was either a nice young man or else what that 
Quaker elder knew him to be, a sinner saved by grace. 

Yet Quakers do not seem to have realised the spiritual difficulties 
of the mass of men in their desire—so far as indeed they are moved 
by divine help—to move towards God. In actual practice Quakerism 
has not spoken to most men’s condition. The Quaker attitude towards 
the Sacraments has always dismayed even those Christians who are 
no less ‘interior’ than the Quakers, and those who like to be known 
as friends of the Friends. Who is more ‘interior’ than St John of the 
Cross? But did he eschew the ‘outward’, the daily Mass for example? 
I am in no mood to argue about this with Quakers. But, indeed, even 
were I in such a mood I know how utterly useless it is, for Quakers 
do not bother about argument. For example, they seem to be quite 
unconcerned about what many critics have alleged against them, to 
wit, a seeming inconsistency in their outward discipline as in Quaker 
Church Government and their adhesion to the supremacy of the Light 
within each soul. Perhaps this is rather a superficial criticism. As my 
youngest brother, once also a Quaker and now a High Anglican, wrote 
in The Friend: ‘If Light is within me, it is everywhere about me’. 

Early Quakers were fond of speaking about ‘that of God in one 
another’. The clue suffices. Going a little more deeply than the super- 
ficial critic I only ask why it is that Quakers have not bothered to 
seek that Light in one another in that divine authority which resides 
in his Mystical Body, not so much an exterior Authority in opposi- 
tion to an interior but One which is both one and the other. When I 
as a Catholic obey the Pope, the Quaker must clearly understand 
I do not obey a voice different from the voice of God within, The voice 
of the Pope speaks to me as the voice of ‘one another’. Deep calls to 
deep. 

The Quaker understanding of the light in one another leads 
logically enough to the Quaker philanthropy, which doubtless is often 
Charity. It is the clue to the work of Elizabeth Fry, John Woolman 
and Stephen Grellet, my favourite Quaker. But I do not, I hope, 
offend Quakers by saying that the Quaker philanthropy (including 
the Charity) does not come up to the Catholic. I do not speak quan- 
titatively. The Quakers are a, small body, whose good works, for which 
they merit a reward, are immeasurably more numerous than those of 
any body in proportion to their numbers. Yet even Quakers, especially 
those of the ‘primitive’ school feel something is missing. And that 
which is missing I found in Grellet, cradle Catholic, volleiion, and 
then evangelical and evangelistic Quaker. 
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Grellet was an aristocrat who had that aristocratic ‘roominess’, 
enhanced by what I believe was an uncovenanted grace of great 
measure, which made him superbly careless of his philanthropy. 
He always seemed quite at home in prisons, among Karaite Jews, 
with Pius VII, Spanish grandees, Lutheran barons, timbermen and 
other American backwoodsmen. He is rather singular in this respect 
among Quakers, who have developed a less catholic taste in their 
missionary and philanthropic enterprise. Grellet, from what I see in 
the two-volume Life, towers above Woolman, the champion of negro 
rights, or Elizabeth Fry, who toiled for the felons of Newgate, in that 
he never seems to regard himself as possessed of any special concern. 
I hope I do not wrong Woolman or Elizabeth Fry; but this catholicity 
of Grellet is so huge it cannot be missed. Of course it depended on 
certain natural traits, his aristocratic upbringing, his adventures in 
the Austrian army, his Gallic background—there is nothing provincial 
about Grellet as there is of most Quakers, who exhibit the strength 
and weakness of their being practically confined to Teutonic, Scan- 
dinavian and Anglo-Saxon regions. 

The Quaker ‘service’ (a pet word among Quakers as well as 
Rotarians) has tended towards the intelligentsia, e.g., those of Vienna 
and parts of Germany or among those forlorn intellectuals of the 
South Wales mining areas. I think that though they do not shrink 
from the ordeal Quakers are well content to leave to the Salvation 
Army and the Catholic Church the oversight of the botched, the 
pimply, the syphilitic, the depraved, the under-privileged, the bas- 
tards, the hideously deformed and the monsters. It is a Catholic who 
embraces a leper; and though the Quakers have a Franciscan cultus, 
that actualisation is rather out of their reach. And it is a Catholic who 
lived and died at Molokai. 

Or again, the work done by the Quakers for the negro slaves, a 
work which brings to mind the names of others beside Woolman, 
e.g., Levi Coffin of ‘underground railway’ fame, is one to be remem- 
bered with gratitude. But it does not approach the work of St Peter 
Claver. , 

If this is clear of the works of corporal merev. I think it is even 
clearer in the work of the contemplative life. The writings of Quakers 
abound in evidence of their deep spiritual life and eagerness for 
deeper deeps. And especially would I bring out in this connection 
the works of Isaac Penington, which stand as a reproach to us rather 
ordinary Catholics who are not at all keen on climbing Carmel. 

And yet the Quakers freely acknowledge their debt to the Catholic 
mystical and ascetic writers and to the Catholic mystics and ascetics 
who wrote nothing. As a Quaker of the ‘Bible-evangelical’ school this 
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meant little to me, for [ was much more interested in the fact that 
only in the Catholic Church was there the promise that that Evan- 
gelical mission would remain. When I was first brought (by a Quaker) 
to the works of St John of the Cross, it was his title that attracted 
me, not his writings. And though we may find Quakers to whom the 
Cross means so much, I believe it is the Quaker failure to understand 
the Cross that has led to the Quaker failure in general.‘ 

The clue to the charity of Elizabeth Fry is her understanding of the 
Cross. It drove her to Newgate. It drives Salvationists to look after 
the down and out, It is, of course, the sanction for the holy work of 
Catholic nuns. As the Society of Friends steadily declines from the 
\vangelical position, so steadily it loses that passion for souls and 
develops a syneretism which tends more and more to theosophy. My 
Baptist uncle once asked a Quaker of this ‘modern’ school (more and 
more the average Quaker) what he would do for or say to a dying 
mau, crying out in despair for his sins. The Quaker could say nothing. 
My unele could have done and said much. So could a Catholic. A 
Catholic has a crucifix. And the crucifix can show a dying man what 
the Quaker cannot. The crucifix reminds us of a Man spat upon, 
drooling with bleod, racked with unknown pain, suffering an unknown 
ignominy, dying of thirst as it were the thirst of the thirsty world, 
shame and inexpressible heartbreak, and yet at the same time 
pardoning another dying nian—and all sorrowful dying men, And we 
are all dying. No wonder the Church is what it is. We are supremely 
thankful for St Mary Magdalene and St Margaret of Cortona, St 
Augustine and St Camillus de Lellis. Because we have those penitent 
saints we are careful about excluding burglars and murderers and 
other notorious sinners. 

In face of this I ask myself often what the Quakers are likely to be 
in the future. I think we shall find them splendid examples of good 
men of high integrity and intelligence, notable citizens contributing 
of their excellence to the service of society, worthy of respect, and 
not least in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

H. W. J. Eywarps 





5 Hicks, for example, denied that the Blood spilt outside the walls of Jerusalem 
was of any avail to mankind. 
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“MR COUNCILLOR” 


T is true that the Christmas message of Pope Pius XII was 
| aicencs to international affairs but much that he had to say 
has a direct application to lower forms of government. 

Division, insincerity, discord and mistrust are not faults that are 
confined to those politicians who parade on the international field 
but are to be found, perhaps to an even greater extent, among 
minor politicians. One may hope that the better men rise to the 
top and that among Members of Parliament there is a greater moral 
sense than is to be found in the general public. 

In this country there must be nearly 64,0UU councillors serving a 
wide range of authorities from the Parish Council to the glorious 
heights of the County Council. 

A democracy depends on such people. ‘They can be a defence 
against the abuse of power on the part of the central government. 
Governments do tend, as Pius XII points out, ‘once they have 
won power and feel the reins securely in their hands... (to)... 
gradually drop the veil and pass by successive stages from oppression 
of the dignity and liberty of man to the abolition of all authentic 
and independent religious life.’ This exaggerates the dangers present 
in our country, but no one, irrespective of his politics, who thinks 
about fundamentals, can deny that there are dangers. It can be 
argued that the present generation of political leaders will not abuse 
their power. Yet the power is there and can be abused, if not today 
then in a few years time. The supporters of Labour can argue that 
the power is demanded by present day circumstances but it is there, 
and care is needed in its use. Part of the danger is the general low 
leve! of morality in the country. The divorce rate, the vast extent 
of venereal disease in the forces, the illegitimate births, the abor- 
tions, are aspects of this immorality that make the headlines. More 
widespread and far less spectacular is the general insincerity and 
dishonesty. 

On international levels the the Pope points out that it is raised 
to the ‘@‘stinction of a strategy, in which the lie, the garbled word 
or fact, and trickery have come to be accepted weapons of offence’. 
In its extreme form it produces the misuse of such words as ‘demo- 
cracy’, ‘freedom of the press’. The Pope’s words are addressed 
mainly to the representatives of that Eastern European bloc who 
have made ‘democracy’ their war cry. Yet dare we say that the 
West is completely free? To preserve good relations Mr Bevin 
insists that there are no tags on the Marshall Plan. Yet he must 
wonder if the suggested inclusion of tobacco is for the reconstruction 
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of Europe or for the well-being of American tobacco growers; and 
the trouble about American bases in Panama infringing on the 
dignity and freedom of the Panama Republic lends an air of 
veracity to some of the claims of the Communists. 

Has everyone been completely honest and sincere in the Marshall 
discussions, in the debate between the Minister of Health and the 
B.M.A., in the many large and small political questions that keep 
politicians busy? 

As we come down the scale to the county councils, the borough 
councils and right down to the parish councils we find the same 
problems. It is not fears about Marshall Plans but suggestions of 
self-interest that we meet. Often the points raised are very small 
but added together they affect the whole system of local govern- 
ment. If that system is healthy it 1s a great check on Parliament. 
If that system is unhealthy it may either hinder Parliament or even 
allow an evil Parliament to do what it will. 

On the whole the system is good. Mr Councillor is generally an 
honest man. One type, decreasing in numbers and mainly to be 
found in the county councils, still has an old tradition of service 
and its members give of their best to help their neighbours. A very 
large number, mainly in the towns, are chapel trained and often 
with the experience of being local preachers. They too have a 
tradition, that of the nonconformist social service, of a religion that 
does good to one’s fellow man. 

These two groups (and here we are not concerned with their 
political views) have rendered a great service to this country. They 
have, for different motives, placed themselves without reservation 
ut the service of the people. But both these groups are dying. The 
remnants of the aristocrat and the country squire can no longer 
expect their position to give them office or their investments to 
secure them the time required by that office. The local preachers 
ure suffering with the general decline of church-going. 

If they go will the quality of ouc local government suffer? I think 
it will. It is possible to quote many examples of office-seekers, of 
the vain-glorious and such types entering politics. 

The two vanishing types already mentioned are often in opposing 
political camps. Yet between them existed a real unity. In local 
government purely political questions are of a minor importance 
and there can exist a real unity on very many questions. When a 
real desire to serve exists unity is easily achieved. 

But when other motives dominate, that unity is hard to achieve 
and in its place is to be found ‘insincerity’, ‘dishonesty’ and ‘dis- 
cord’. The Pope traces them on the world scale; we can find them 
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round the parish pump. 

Is there any hope or have we to accept the gradual deterioration 
of local government standards? The answer depends on the people. 
Two things are needed to save us from falling any lower. One is the 
right type of education and the second is the right motive. 

Once men at one end of the social scale were forced into local 
government because it affected their lives so obviously. Housing 
meant much when the central government did little to encourage it 
and so much depended on local authorities. Healthy conditions could 
be enforced if sanitary inspectors were adequately backed by their 
authorities. Pure food was possible, clean water and proper sewage 
obtainable. They all depended to a large extent on the local authori- 
ties. So the men who suffered from the want of these things went 
into local politics and sought to be elected to the councils because 
on the councils they could do so much. Today the tempo of such 
activities comes to some extent from Whitehall. The tradition has 
been built and these amenities are regarded as essentials in any com- 
munity. The urge of suffering does not drive men on to the Councils 
today. 

Where schoolchildren in their last year are taken to council meet- 
ings, escorted round the sewage works, the gas works, and other 
departments of the local authority there is hope that a new under- 
standing can be cultivated. These children may begin to realise the 
importance in their lives of the local authorities. They begin to under- 
stand the complex nature of our local democracy. The technical know- 
ledge, the keen scrutiny to save any waste and the general desire to 
serve become real to them. With such material it is possible to com- 
mence @ real education in citizenship. 

From such children one may hope for a new generation of coun- 
cillors. This new generation will come with difficulty unless we begin 
to educate the youth. If we can picture to the youth the work of local 
government and can grip their imaginations with the idea of serving 
their neighbour then we will solve the problem of the next generation 
of our local rulers. 

The supply of potential councillors is only part of the problem. 
It is far more important to be sure that they are inspired with the 
right motive. 

It is insufficient to like committee work, to glory in debate, to love 
an argument. It is insufficient to wish for glory and publicity. 

Such motives if they ever become the major motive force in local 
government work will kill our local democracy. In killing the local 
democracy we go one further stage towards totalitarianism, one stage 
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further towards an unbridgable gulf between the people and tne 
rulers. 

Many of our councillors are inspired with a genuine desire to serve, 
rather on the Rotary principle. Let us not dismiss that motive too 


’ hastily. It is a lot and it does avoid many of the evils of the world. 


It lacks the most important element, God, but as far as one can go 
without God, it goes. It certainly is much better than the lower 
motives, of greed and selfish ambition. 

It fails because it is not real enough, It is all rather abstract and 
soon develops into the ‘ease-book’ mentality. Here men and women 
become numbers and in the dealing with their problems their material 
surroundings become of more importance than themselves. It deve- 
lops the old fallacy that if you provide good houses you produce 
good men. 

What else can one expect without God? Based on the love of God 
the love that a councillor needs must have for his neighbour becomes 
real. It becomes a case of brother helping brother, a real relationship 
because God is the Father of us all. If the housing committee is 
concerned with brothers and sisters living in foul conditions or over- 
crowded then the problem is more urgent. As long as it is only bricks 
and plans and government returns the whole problem is rather 
abstract. 

There is the basis for real local government. In the area covered 
by the authority there is one family. Some members are comfortable, 
others are not. It is the duty of all, especially those with any special 
gifts from God, to help the whole family. The lack of a family sense 
is a real drawback in our towns and it prevents local democracy 
growing and prevents local government being as effective as it is. 

The whole Catholic tradition is behind such a view as this. St 
Martin meeting a beggar on a cold day gave him half his cloak; on 
looking back he saw no beggar—he saw Christ. Mr X, a councillor, 
taking a full personal interest in rehousing a ‘bad case’, is not re- 
housing human beings—but Christ. St Christopher carrying the little 
boy across the stream found that his load became heavier and heavier 
and on reaching the far bank found that he had been taking Christ 
across. The councillor making certain that some nuisance which is 
producing ill-health in a family is remedied is not helping a family 
of mortals but is helping Christ. 

Viewed from that angle, and surely that fits with the Christian 
tradition, Mr Councillor has a responsibility and an unique advan- 
tage. He has a chance of serving Christ all the time. Much of his 
work is humdrum and routine. Yet that routine is helping children 
of God, members or potential members of the Body of Christ, it is 
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helping Christ. It is remarkable that far more Catholics do not come 
forward to seek this unique opportunity. It is the lack of people with 
this viewpoint that endangers local government. 

The responsibility is also there. To run the human race God has 
distributed many gifts. It would be a sad day for humanity if we were 
all first-class opera singers. Such a day will never come because God 
has not bestowed his gifts in that haphazard way. To some he has 
given one gift; to others the gift of leadership; to more the gift of 
music, or organisation, of writing. These gifts perhaps form a scale 
in human values, but for the running of society the shoemaker, the 
crossing-sweeper, the baker are all as important as the prime minister. 

The running of the local community demands certain gifts. Those 
that have these gifts have a duty to use them. They will be asked, 
when the Master returns, to account for their use of the talents. 
Woe betide them if they produce excuses, for what they have will be 
taken away from them. 

We have among our Catholic body many men and women with 
these gifts. It may be difficult to use them. Jt will probably be hard. 
But used they must be or we will face our Maker knowing that we 
could have served him in serving our neighbour for his sake and that 
we were too cowardly, too lazy, too spineless to seize the opportunity. 


R. P. Wasa 








AN OLD CONTROVERSY RECALLED 


N her admirable biography, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Maisie 

Ward dwelt at some length on a notable controversy in which her 

hero was engaged at the beginning of the present century.! ‘He 
was still’, she says, ‘writing every Saturday in the Daily News. Pub- 
lishers were disputing for each of his books. Yet he rushed into every 
religious controversy that was going on, because thereby he could 
clarify and develop his ideas. The most important of all these was 
the controversy with Blatchford, Editor of The Clarion, who had 
written a rationalist Credo, entitled God and My Neighbour. In 
1903-4, he had the generosity and the wisdom to throw open The 
Clarion to the freest possible discussion of his views. The Christiaan 
attack was made by a group of which Chesterton was the outstand- 
ing figure, and was afterwards gathered into a paper volume called 
The Doubts of Democracy’, 

The writer of the present article read these sections of Miss Ward’s 
book with special interest, for he remembers vividly the controversy 





1 Sheed & Ward, 1945. pp. 140, 172-7, 180, 505. 
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to which they refer, and thinks it may be useful to describe it in 
some detail, as it has lessons for our own times. He has also another 
reason for recalling it. 

At the end of the nineteenth and during the early years of the 
present century (in fact, up to the outbreak of the 1914-18 war), 
debates on religion held a high place in the attention of the reading 
part of our people. Books like Coulson Kernahan’s God and the Ant, 
Marie Corelli's Barabbas, The Sorrows of Satan, and other ‘theo- 
logical’ novels, Hall Caine’s The Christian, and numerous other fic- 
tional treatises on belief and unbelief, were read eagerly by thou- 
sands; while serious works on religion also had great or considerable 
circulations. W. H. Mallock was defending religion (and especially 
Catholicism) by a peculiar—though not really novel—method of his 
own (as presented especially in his Religion as a Credible Doctrine, 
published in 1903); the method, namely, of recognising that the 
tenets of science and faith cannot be reconciled intellectually but 
that we can believe both by admitting that ‘for our minds the ulti- 
mate nature of things is inscrutable’, and therefore we may accept 
apparently contradictory beliefs simultaneously. Arthur James 
Balfour was defending faith by a somewhat similar though not 
identical theory, by showing that physical science is as fraught with 
‘mysteries’ as is theology. In short, the last years of the nineteenth 
century and the first of ours were characterised by wide popular 
interest in religious controversy. In such an atmosphere the occur- 
rence of ‘the Clarion controversy’ was only to be expected—though 
in certain circles at the time it aroused a rather unreasonable degree 
of dismayed astonishment. Some ‘comfortable’ religious folk seemed 
to imagine that theological debate could be confined to ‘polite upper 
circles’, and were angrily surprised when it extended to the 
‘workers'!—although they should have remembered that it had been 
so also in the days of Bradlaugh. 

Robert Blatchford (who for about seven years had been a soldier, 
rising to the rank of sergeant) left the Manchester Sunday Chronicle 
—on the staff of which he had worked after leaving the army— 
owing to its then proprietor’s objection to his writing Socialist 
articles. That was in 1891, and at the end of that year he and a few 
colleagues, ‘with a capital of £400, of which £100 was borrowed’ ,? 
founded a weekly paper, the Clarion, to propagate idealistic Social- 
ism. It had an immediate success, and in 1893 Blatchford supple- 
mented it by publishing a book entitled Merrie England. Written in 
a homely, crisp style of vigorous, simple, ‘Saxon’ English, it was 
addressed to an imaginary ‘John Smith, of Oldham, a practical 





2 R. B. Suthers in Reynolds News, 12th December, 1943, 
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working man’. ‘I assume, Mr Smith’, wrote Blatchford, ‘that you, 
as a hard-headed practical man, would rather be well off than badly 
re And I assume that, as a humane man, you would rather that 
others should not suffer, if their suffering can be prevented’. ‘The 
problem we have to consider is’, he said, ‘Given a country ard a 
people, find how the people may make the best of the country and 
themselves’. In twenty-six chapters he expounded a system of 
Socialism as a substitute for competitive Capitalism. The book's 
success was enormous: especially when, by a bold venture, it was 
issued in a penny edition: ‘a shilling book of 206 pages for a penny!’ 
says Suthers; who adds, ‘Merrie England made Socialists by the 
thousand. It added 10,000 to the circulation of the Clarion at once’. 
l.ater Blatchford published a supplementary book, Britain for the 
British. ‘At present’, he wrote, ‘Britain does not belong to the 
British; it belongs to a few of the British, who employ the bulk of 
the population as servants or workers. . . . This state of affairs is 
contrary to Christianity, is contrary to justice, is contrary to reason. 
. . . The remedy for this evil state of things—the only remedy yet 
suggested—is Socialism’. The book was written in a high, idealistic, 
though practical style, and began with a quotation from the Litany 
of the Church of England: ‘That it may please Thee to strengthen 
such as do stand; and to comfort and help the weak-hearted; and 
to raise up them that fall; and finally to beat down Satan under our 
feet’, ete. It will be seen, then, that up to the publication of Britain 
for the British Blatchford had shown no antagonism to Christianity, 
but indeed had appealed to some extent to its moral sanctions; whilst 
many of his followers were earnest (Protestant) Christians. In 1908, 
came a dramatic development. In the Clarion Blatchford wrote a 
series of articles drastically attacking Christianity as both intellec- 
tually false and morally bad. It is worth mentioning here that shortiy 
before this the Rationalist Press Association had been founded in 
“London to publish popular literature of an ‘advanced’ type on philo- 
sophy and theology. Its series of Sixpenny Reprints of works by 
T. H. Huxley, W. R. Greg, Professor Tyndall, Ernest Renan, and 
others, attained a large circulation: especially so in the case of an 
English translation (The Riddle of the Universe) of Die Weltrathsel 
of the Jena professor, Ernst Haeckel, who essayed to show that 
belief in God, immortality, and free will are ‘three superstitions’ 
to be eradicated in the name of progress. There can be little doubt 
that the Clarion’s unexpected onslaught on Christianity was prompted 
largely by this new propaganda of the R.P.A., and that it greatly 
helped the success of that propaganda. 

In November, 1903, Blatchford’s Clarion articles were issued as 
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a book, God and My Neighbour: first at 2s. 6d., then at 6d. By 1911 
it had run into fourteen editions. Written in his admirable style of 
simple, mellifluous non-Latinated English, it was eminently suited 
to appeal to a popular audience. ‘My Christian friends’, said its 
author in his Preface, ‘I am a Socialist, and as such believe in, and 
work for, universal freedom, and universal brotherhood, and uni- 
versal peace. And you are Christians, and I am an ‘Infidel’. Well, 
be it even so. I am an “‘Infidel’’, and I now ask leave to tell you 
why’. In thirty chapters he discussed ‘The Sin of Unbelief’, etc. 
‘Civilisation’, he said (p. 6) ‘is built up of the “‘heresies’’ of men who 
thought freely and spoke bravely. These men were called ‘‘Infidcis”’ 
when they were alive. But now they are called the benefactors of the 
world’. ‘Is the Bible the Word of God?’, ‘The New Testament’, 
‘The Resurrection’, ‘Christianity before Christ’, ‘Free Will and 
Determinism’, rapidly he surveyed all. His ultimate conclusion 
was (pp. 190 and 199): ‘I oppose the Christian religion because 
I do not think the Christian religion is beneficial to mankind, and 
because I think it is an obstacle in the way of Humanism’; and ‘This 
is not a humane and civilised nation, and never will be while it 
accepts Christianity as its religion’, i 

It is not possible here to go into the arguments of God and My 
Neighbour—which were the usual arguments of contemporary 
Rationalism, derived from T. H. Huxley, Tyndall, Samuel Laing, 
Edward Clodd, Matthew Arnold, Haeckel, Grant Allen, Cotter Mori- 
son, Herbert Spencer, The Golden Bough, John M. Robertson, ete. 
One cardinal fact, however, should be noted: Blatchtord’s ideas of 
Christianity were based entirely on old-fashioned ‘Bible-only’ Protes- 
tantism.-In his articles and his books there is not a single sign of any 
awareness of even the mere existence of the Catholic position, with 
its settled philosophy, theology, and apologetics. The great historic 
Church of Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Suarez, Bellarmine, aever 
seems to have presented itself to his consciousness. His attack was 
solely on Victorian Protestant fundamentalism: or, rather, it was so 
directly, though of course the Catholic Faith was assaulted by impli- 
cation, it being the teacher of most of the assailed doctrines, I 1, 
however, remarkable that an able popular writer could essay to attas« 
Christianity and yet ignore ‘Rome’! The explanation no doubt ‘s 
found in the numerical fewness of Catholics in this country (though, 
even then, Blatchford should have read Newman, Manning, I *er, 
and other well-known Catholic writers); but, while this may se: ve as 
an explanation, it is no real excuse. Failure to take cognisance o/ the 
ancient Church, powerful still in many countries, was a sad pr oi of 
mental insularity. 
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One of the outstanding features of God and My Neighbour was its 
advocacy of Determinism, or the denial that we possess free will, 
Blatchford regarded Determinism as not only logically true, but also 
morally and sociologically beneficial. His argument was twofold: (a) 
‘I have said several times that man could not and cannot sin against 
God... . If God is responsible for man’s existence, God is responsible 
for man’s acts’ (p. 133; italics Blatchford’s). Without any but passing 
comment on the somewhat clumsy character of the expression of this 
argument, it may be noted that it is a fallacy in that (taken by itself) 
it overlooks that man would be responsible for his own acts if he 
possessed freedom of choice. That, however, our author went on to 
deny: (b) “Man is a creature of heredity and environment. He is by 
heredity what his ancestors have made him (or what God has made 
him). . . . From the moment of his birth he is what his inherited 
nature, and the influences into which he has been sent without his 
consent, have made him’. This argument, it is needless to emphasise, 
ignores the possibility that man may also have a spiritual soul. 

Immediately after the issue of God and My Neighbour, Blatchford 
offered the hospitality of the Clarion for a presentation of the Chris- 
tian case. The result was a series of lively articles which ran during 
six months, and were afterwards issued as a sixpenny book, The 
Religious Doubts of Democracy, edited by George Haw. These 
articles and the book were the occasion of Gilbert Chesterton's 
controversy alluded to by Maisie Ward. It is true that Chesterton's 
four articles were very good; but credit should also be given to able 
contributions by George Lansbury, the Rev. Charles L. Marson, the 
Rev. J. Cartmel-Robinson, Professor J. H. Moulton, Dr W. St Clair 
Tisdall, the Rev. J. G. Adderley, and others. Again it is remarkable 
to note that no one seemed to think of enlisting an exponent of the 
Catholic view ! 

In 1905 Blatchford wrote in the Clarion another series of articles, 
devoted exclusively to an exposition of Determinism, and also pub- 
lished subsequently as a book: Not Guilty: A Plea for the Bottom 
Dog. The argument was that we are solely products of heredity and 
environment, and have no free will; therefore all punishment or 
blame is fallacious; that wrongdoers are to be pitied and helped as 
sufferers from disease; and that it would be a beneficial reform to 
replace the old theory of vengeance with a reformative treatment. 
The book was very eloquently and persuasively written, but was 
vitiated by a fundamental fallacy; thus (p. 190): ‘We may say that 
a man is free to act as he chooses. He is free to act as he chooses, 
but he will choose as heredity and environment cause him to choose. 
For heredity and environment have made him what he is’ (italics 
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Blatchford’s). We object at once, of course, that the word ‘he has 
no real meaning if man is a mere cog in a chain of physical cause 
and effect. Blatchford again ignored the possibility of our possessing 
spiritual souls. 

Eventually, however, he appears to have abandoned the theory of 
Determinism, and to have replaced it by belief in the soul as under- 
stood by Spiritualism, which he took up after the death of his wife. 
‘Yes’, he wrote (News Chronicle, August 1, 1933), ‘undoubtedly Dr 
Housman is right. We may deny the autocracy of the brain. We are 
human through and through, our limbs are not automata. We feel 
with all our organs. We must respect the fellow in the cellarage. 
He is very much alive’. By ‘the fellow in the cellarage’ he evidently 
meant the free, intellectual soul. The London Literary Guide and 
Rationalist Review (August, 1929) said: ‘Mr R. Blatchford has on 
many occasions explained his reasons for discarding his mateiialistic 
beliefs. . . . He will not consent to the reissue of Not Guilty, which 
does not apparently represent his present opinions’. He cid not, 
however, return to Christianity. In a letter published in the “iterary 
Guide, January, 1939, he said: ‘Your clergyman hopes that [ have 
turned Christian. I have not, and I don’t understand how he remains 
one’, Except for a tenuous belief in Spiritism, he seems to have 
become completely agnostic: ‘Sir Arthur Eddington,’ he said, 
(Psychic News, April 6, 1935), ‘said, some months ago, that our 
calaxy contains a hundred thousand million suns, and the universe 
contains a hundred thousand million galaxies. Do you ask me, a 
poor little forked radish with a head curiously carven, to construct 
a religion out of those appalling and incomprehensible immensities? 
You make me blush, brother’. 

The general, as distinct from the individual, significance of the 
old Clarion controversy is that it was a logical development of the 
‘Reformation’. When infallible revealed authority is discarded, what 
limits can be set to scepticism? At the end of his Companion to Mr 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History’ (London, 1926), Hilaire Belioc said: 


‘For the great mass of our modern English-speaking non-Catholic 
po i the old doctrines have gone’. Belloc may be too much of 

‘ but his statement is radically true. The revival cf belief 
th » 2 cask chiefly for Catholics. For what, however, does the 


Cathviic Church exist but to tackle such problems? 
J. W. Poynter. 
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THE UNIMPORTANCE OF PROPERTY 


NY attempt to dissipate the confusion that reigns in Catholie 

circles on the subject of private property must be welcomed. 

Fr Drostan’s paper! is to be welcomed also as a very notable 
clarification of the question and as an attractive preface to the major 
work which he may be persuaded to produce, 

Not the least disturbing feature of the situation is that it appears 
so simple to many. Remaining wholly on the plane of reason, we can 
show Communism to be false, first because it is atheistic—and the 
quinque viae can quickly be pressed into service to show the folly 
of atheism—and secondly because it rejects private property—which 
natural law alone upholds as a fundamental right. But the Com- 
munist is not convinced, and to quite faithful Christians it does not 
seem as if there were much respect for God or the basic human 
rights in the stronghold of liberty and capitalism. And when American 
bankers turn to the crucifix before accommodating their clients—at 
the usual rates—militant atheism, if not more sincere, seems to have 
a better understanding of the meaning of religion. 

Fr Drostan rejects this unholy simplicity and exposes the limita- 
tions of a largely hypothetical natural law. At the very opening of 
his paper he places the problem in its proper setting—where it is 
all too rarely placed: ‘private property is essentially and basically 
a theological question’. 

Of course it may treated philosophically and the validity of the 
argument cannot be questioned, but the only value of this is to com- 
plete a seminary curriculum for students who will readjust their 
outlook when they come to De Deo Creante or to show those who 
consider the Garden of Eden a myth that we are something more 
than latter-day defenders of laissez-faire liberalism. That God is Lord 
of all things and that man by his intellect can participate in the 
divine dominion may be demonstrated by reason; but without the 
majestic unfolding of the story of creation in Genesis and the recol- 
lection of a man more perfectly formed in the divine image by grace, 
we should be hard put to it to satisfy even ourselves of the existence 
of the right to property or of the possibility of maintaining it in 
spite of its attendant abuses. 

Approached from this angle, the question takes on quite a new 
appearance. We begin with God, who is truly Lord and owner, even 
if we were not here to be owned or to acknowledge him.? He is Lord 








1 Private Property and the Naturai Law. Aquinas Papers. Blackfriars Publica- 
tions, ls. 


2 ‘Apparet quod Dominus esset, nullo existente intellectu’ (De Potentia, q. 7 


a. 11 ad. 3um). 
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absolutely, possessing the very nature of things, holding an: retain- 
ing them by the very fact of endowing them with being. In that 
ownership no creature can share, any more than it can be an instru- 
ment in the work of creation. But his likeness to God makes man a 
suitable minister in the execution of divine Providence and qualifies 
him to use natural objects to bring himself and them to their 
appointed end. 

This is the fundamental right of ownership among human beings: 
it is not absolute, but conditioned as relating wholly to use and of 
itself implies no differentiation, no proprietas. We ave very con- 
veniently reminded of St Thomas’s careful use of terms and that 
‘far too little attention has been paid’ ¢o this, the first stage of his 
treatment. It must be noticed, too, that the locus classicus is in the 
Summa Theologica, not in the strictly philosophical commentaries 
on the Politics or Kthies. In 11-11 q. 66 aa. 1 and 2, the whole subject 
is treated with notable brevity and—as if to show its relative unim- 
portance—under the heading of *“Theft’. 

The Natural Law comes in to declare that such ‘holding fits in 
with man’s nature and that indeed he needs to own in some sense 
if his life and the life of the race is to be maintained. It is thus a 
primary precept of the Natural Law, one without which the end of 
man could not be attained at all. The secondary precepts are neces- 
sary for the bene esse, not to be translated as ‘living wei:’ but to 
indicate that without them it would be very difficult indeed for men 
to attain their end. Secondary precepts must not be taken toc lightly 
—harems might be established in the West with a little less circum. 
spection than at present—but they are subordinate to the primary : 
they are not merely accidental, they are essential to the normal 
order of society, but they may be suspended under abnormal con- 
ditions and they may lead to a variety of institutions as society itself 
tukes on new forms. 

These distinctions are clearly drawn by Fr Drostan and he is 
particularly to be congratulated on the elucidation of the concepts of 
positive law and jus gentium, 

Private property is a secondary precept of the Natural Law; fallen 
man lacks normally—but not always, as we see in the life of the 
early Christians and in religious orders today—the grace to transcend 
nature and rise above special and exclusive possessions. But when 
man falls so low as in twentieth century wars, even the graceless 
must be content with the provisions of the primary precept and sort 
things out as best they can for the good of all.3 If ever the world 


3 This process of helping oneself in accordance with the primary laws of life has 
been appropriately named, in one country at least, after a Catholic Archbishop, 
zu fringsen. 
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becomes settled again, we may return to private property; but it 
will be under new forms and with strange systems equally resistant 
to the anelysis of Alfred Marshall or of Joan Robinson. 

At this point we seem to be leaving both theology and philosophy 
and turning to economics. It is a convenient point, therefore, to 
make some suggestions about our author’s magnum opus and thus 
to conclude. 

He must begin by expanding this pamphlet to a full-sized volume 
on the theology of ownership. St Thomas got away with less, because 
his contemporaries knew more about the privciples than we do and 
because he expected them to have read the citations from the f'* hers 
which Fr Drostan will have to translate for us. Moreover thei will 
be all the post-thomistic thought to sum up and the encyclicals will 
need to be explained against the background of the whole tradition 
from which they have sprung. 

In the second and perhaps even larger volume, after a sketch of 
the evolution of forms of property from Abraham’s caravans to 
British railways, it is to be hoped that there will be a close examina- 
tion of the economic systems of the present and the moral issues 
involved. If private property is justified because its absence would 
create too many laborem fuyientes, what is the position of the share- 
holder whose labour is restricted to an occasional lunch with his 
broker or the signing of a receipt for his dividends? The most obvious 
argument against state-ownership of all means of production is the 
economic: it would lead to such appalling inefficiency. But the moral 
argument is more subtle and rarely satisfactorily expounded: this, 
too, must go on the list of contents. Before concluding the work, 
perhaps a little research in Germany would be advisable: a descrip- 
tion of the breakdown of every system there might help the British 
public to take with greater fortitude and more acute understanding 
all that is coming to them. 


BLACKFRIARS 


EDWARD QUINN. 








OprrER will be resumed neat month, ‘Aldate’ has been temporarily 
prevented from writing his synopsis through ill health. It is hoped 
that he will be sufficiently recovered to contribute to the October 
issue.—LE DITOR. 
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TRAVELLING WITH THOMAS Story: A biography. By En.. 7 Moore. 
with an introduction by Rufus M. Jones, M.A. (Letchworth 
Printers; 15s.) 

In my Quaker days I remember watching some members uf a: old 
Quaker meeting dispose of a number of fusty looking o!d ( saker 
journals and testimonies. I am afraid that at that time there was 
rather too much of a reaction against the conservative habits of other 
Quaker generations which had hoarded rather indiscriminately a 
prei.y amorphous collection of Quaker papers. The reaction, which 
arose troin a sense that none of the old words spoke to the condition 
of modern Friends, has abated aud Friend; have begun +o relate 
for us again the story of the 4)ueker ‘saints’. We have had, for 
example, a fine life of Elizabeti *»,. And white 1 wait for a Friend 
of the stamp of Herbert G. Wood i» recount the story of Robert 
Barclay, while I wait for biographies of the celebratc 1 Quakers, I am 
likely to be extremely busy re-reading and re-examining this remark- 
able book which my Quaker wife described very fittingly as ‘beautiful’. 

But | suspect that many readers of Quaker history, including not 
a few Quakers, will not know the name of Thomas Story, even 
though he was an important apostle of the Quaker message and a 
close friend of great Quakers such as Penn. He was, incidentally, 
as the authoress writes, ‘an astute (though not a practising) lawyer, 
an indefatigable traveller and withal a man of good humour and a 
charming personality’. Despite his personal failings—there are signs 
that he had several—he was indeed a man of God and a man who 
loved God. ‘The Lord broke in upon me unexpectedly’, he confessed 
when he was twenty years of age. His experience led him to join the 
despised Quakers and to a life of travel in America and Britain during 
which he bore a faithful witness to his knowledge of Truth, whether 
with Penn among the Red Indians or in speaking to Peter the Great 
or when ministering to his Quaker fellows. He debated with several 
‘priests’—anglican or presbyterian clergy--and in Ireland with 
papists. On two occasions he debated the doctrine of transsubstan- 
tiation, and upon this I would comment. 

The early Friends with the exception of Robert Barclay were not 
at all well versed in dogmatic or speculative theology. But now and 
again they came up against men with theological training. Although 
they studied to ‘keep low’ one cannot help noticing that whenever 
they debated with the theologians the Quakers record easy victories. 
Fox objected to the Catholic doctrine of transsubstantiation because 
the sacred species would in time moulder or turn to vinegar. And in 
his debate with a Jesuit he fails to tell us what the Jesuit said. 
In much the same way Thomas Story tells us only his own part in 
the controversy. I long ago came to the conclusion that Quaker 
accounts of their polemical struggles were to be taken with a deal 
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of salt, But they are worth reading all the same simply because we 
may understand so much about the working of the Quaker mind. 
Such understanding will enable us to see \ hat use the early Quakers 
made of uncovenanted graces. Thomas “tory himself may be said 
to have practised and to have magnified that virtue of ‘tenderness’ 
which in the Quaker context means so much and which is so difficult 
to translate. It is a state of sensitive readiness towards God. ‘Eye 
the Light within’, said Fox, an advice which Story was wont to 
repeat. It is a pity that opponents of the Quaker body believed that 
Fox said ‘1’ for ‘eye’. 

Emily Moore disclaims any scholarly pretensions in this work; 
nevertheless it happens to be a work of true scholarship, enhanced 
by splendid indexes and documentaries. Some of the fine illustra- 
tions, especially those of Quaker meeting-houses, tell us if the text 
were to fail what Quakerism really is and what Thomas Story felt 
about it. It is a book which has been written with both head and 
heart and with both head and heart I cotimend it. 

H. W. J. Epwarps 
* ia 
Can Two WALK ToGETHER? By lan Henderson. (Nisbet; 10s.) 

The theme of Professor Henderson's work is the inter-action of 
dogma and morals. The question it attempts to answer is whether 
there is a body of moral judgment that is non-dogmatic in character. 
In the course of his discussion the author criticises both the moral 
primacy or Natural Law theory and the ‘high’ Reformed doctrine of 
the primacy of dogma. Many of the criticisms are just, in particular 
those advanced against the ‘geometric’ theory of Natural Law and 
the ‘ordinances’ of Brunner. Another valuable section is that on the 
modifications introduced by Scottish theologians into the Calvinist 
theory of the duty of the subject. 

In spite of these merits Professor Henderson's own position as it 
emerges in this work is obscure and vague. Is he preaching a prag- 
matic adaptation of dogma to circumstance? If he is not he should 
have stated so more clearly. It is unfortunate that a book which 
begins well should end in confusion induced by a series of trivial 
issues. 

lan Hisvop, O.P. 


STUDIES IN THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH PRrorestTaNnt ‘I'rapiTion. By 

EK. G. Rupp. (Cambridge; 8s. 6d.) 

This very interesting collection of essays emphasises the impor- 
tance of the religious motive in the English Reformation and under- 
lines the Protestant character of its earlier phase. 

The first section draws attention to the anti-clerical Lollard back- 
yround and the cireles of ‘known men’ with their lay readers supplied 


with contraband literature by an association which worked under 


cover. The same section includes an interesting essay on the reac- 
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tions, in the next generation, of young Cambridge dons to abuses 
in the Church. 

The second section deals both with the movement which, on the 
failure of the spiritual authorities to deal with abuses, appeals to 
the king, and with theories of justification. From the theological 
point of view Mr Rupp’s interpretation of Henrician documents is 
of great value. 

Tan Histop, O.P. 


TuHomistic PaiLosopHy IN SociaL Casework. By Mary J. McCormick. 
(Columbia University Press; Geoffrey Cumberlege; 11s. 6d.) 


As an offering of filial piety of St Thomas this little book commands 
respect, but it hardly fulfils the immense possibilities of its title. 
Of the philosophy of St Thomas (who, we are told, lived 800 years 
after Aristotle) it contains little or none: only a handful of quota- 
tions (mostly by way of Basic Writings) and somewhat problematic 
paraphrases about personality (which gets inextricably entangled 
with individuality and even idiosyncrasy and De Passionibus. Follow 
some interesting psychiatric-social case-histories conducted, we are 
assured, under the guidance of these thomistic principles: but we 
are not shown very clearly how these were found relevant beyond 
instilling a delicate respect for the individuality of the ‘cases’. lt is 
however edifying to find the patience, integrity and good sense dis- 
played by the case-workers offered as jewels for St Thomas’s crown 
rather than for their own. 

V.W. 


Psycuic Enercy: Its Source anp Goat, By M. Esther Harding, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Foreword by C. G. Jung. (New York; Bollingen 
Series X, Pantheon Books; $4.50.) 


Dr Harding follows her justly celebrated The Way of all Woman 
and Women’s Mysteries with this much more comprehensive ‘survey 
of the experiences of analytical psychology’. Indeed it is nothing 
short of a textbook of analytical psychology; more advanced perhaps 
than Mrs Wickes’s Inner World of Man, less condensed than Dr 
Jacobi’s Psychology of C. G. Jung, and more methodical certainly 
(as he himself recognises in the Foreword) than any of Jung’s own 
books. It meets a real need very well indeed. Particularly valuable 
is the detailed association of the various biological ‘instincts’ with 
their corresponding psychological ‘archetypes’. The publishers, as 
usual, have made a beautiful job of its production, and are to be 
thanked for making its 500 pages and several excellent illustrations 


available for so comparatively moderate a sum. 
V.W. 
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LEon Buoy, Pi,Grim or THE ABsoLuTE, A selection of his writings 
edited by Raissa Maritain. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 18s.) 


This English edition of an American compendium will provide a 
good introduction to Léon Bloy. He suffers less than most authors 
from selection. His novels have a limited interest as works of fiction, 
and what is important in Bloy is most often the aside, the meditation 
on a text. No one is better qualified than Madame Maritain to edit 
such a book, and here, conveniently arranged, are extracts from the 
major works—especially from the Exégése des Lieux Communs, Le 
Mendiant Ingrat, La Saut par les Juifs and the Journals. One might 
have expected a more generous selection from Bloy’s letters, which— 
freed as they are from the discipline of literary forms with which he 
was not often at ease—reveal his mind most faithfully. Jacques 
Maritain’s introduction (drawn from Quelque pages sur Léon Bloy) 
completes the value of the book. It is unlikely that Bloy will ever be 
fully translated into English, and, for those unable to read him in 
all the prodigality of his works, Madame Maritain’s judicious antho- 
logy provides sufficient material for judgment. 

LE. 


THe Un-Marxian Socratist: A Study of Proudhon. By Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. Translated from the French by Canon R. E. Scantle- 
bury. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 


Of all the apostles of liberty in the last century Proudhon is one of 
the most enigmatic. “A man of paradoxes’, an un-Marxian Socialist 
(to use Pére de Lubac’s telling phrase if somewhat inept title), he 
stands open to a mass of interpretations. In July, 1945, Professor 
J. Selwyn Schapiro published an article in The American Historical 
Review under the title of ‘Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Harbinger of 
Fascism’ in which, taking as his cue one of the collaborationist 
papers which had cited some of Proudhon’s dictums with obvious 
approval, the author set out to show by quotation how plausible a 
case might be made out for seeing this Frenchman as one of the 
progenitors of Hitlerism. Later Mlie Madeline Amoudrux redressed 
the balance with Proudhon et l’Europe which, although confined 
mainly to Proudhon’s writings on European affairs, did as well 
embrace much else that is not only fundamental, but paramount for 
a full understanding of his ideas. It is in the steps of Mlle Amoudrux 
that Pére de Lubac follows; much of what she said he consolidates 
in greater detail, and against a broader and more general background 
—the background of the nineteenth century—he puts forward his 
interpretation of Proudhon’s dialectic. With a man of so many 
phases, diverse moods and contrasting attitude the task can have 
been no easy one and it is some measure of Pére de Lubac’s success 
to say that a consistent and clear portrait does emerge: even more 
a measure of his success is it to say that his study opens up many 
side issues which if not answered fully there, do at least prompt 
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further researches. In the best sense of the term, his book is one 
long adventure in search of the polymorphous nature of truth. 

‘Writing, always writing! Who will deliver me from this hell?’ 
All the time, constantly and without respite, Proudhon was being 
driven on. Hardly were the pages dry and he was off again on a new 
thesis; hardly were the paragraphs of one section dry and he was off 
again on a new series of ideas. Every sentence was tangental and 
no conscious heed could be given either to fine writing or carefully 
planned cadences. ‘I look upon literature as a little girl’s plaything’ 
—although, as Jacques Valdour said of him, when a thought went 
into his head he had an apoplectic fit of eloquence. Far from his mind 
was any hint of Bohemianism, but, as Pére de Lubae points out, 
despite his scorn of the literary chatterboxes of his day, his prose 
was that of ‘an accomplished man of letters’. It was in his nature 
to work fast, and a year before his death, having exhausted himself 
over a book ‘which should have demanded at least six months’ 
reflection’, in a letter to his friend, Bergmann, he made his own 
defence: ‘I was wrong, you will say. I should have let them bawl 
and taken the time to turn out a good book. . . . But you are well 
aware that a pregnant woman cannot choose either the hour or the 
moment. She brings forth the child wherever she may be and as 
best she may. . . . That was my case: the child will be worth what 
it may; I had to go on’. So it was until the very end he poured out 
his beliefs and changes of opinion, barely pausing for a reply. Some- 
times his ideas were brilliant, sometimes they were downright stupid, 
but he had to go on: the pace that he set was hard and it is to Pére 
de Lubac’s credit that he not only keeps abreast, but now and again 
darts ahead. The biographer in this case is no second string, but one 
fully matched for every twist and turn of the course. 

Already before 1848 Proudhon had declared that those who had 
been most fruitful to his ideas were ‘the Bible first of all, then Adam 
Smith, and lastly Hegel’. The order is significant because it stresses 
that gnawing desire for perfect Justice with which Proudhon’s main 
concern lay and in defence of which he often sharpened his own 
arguments by taking texts from the Bible; but it should be noticed 
that these texts usually came from the Old Testament, that they 
favoured the God of Revenge rather than the God of Love, since for 
Proudhon Justice could not be equated with Charity. When Justice 
became too tempered by love in human relationships he believed it 
suffered a degradation and that consequently human arbitration 
became law, only shortly to become pure and simple tyranny. As far 
as it went his process of thought was logical, but as Pére de Lubac 
goes on to show, at the very moment when Proudhon thought he 
had made Justice supreme it was merely to discover that it was 
‘insufficient and ineffective’ because it had to ‘call on other strength, 
a higher grace’. Try as he might he could not eliminate the doctrine 
of original sin, for always at the last he knew that ‘the fight with 
God is never-ending’. In contrast to Marx he believed that man was 
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not sufficient unto himself and, realising the impossibility of 
Socialist Utopia, he was prepared to meet life on its own terms; he 
knew that man’s thoughts go further than it is given him to reach 
and, remembering that Jacob’s tussle with the angel had ended with 
a heavenly victory, he was prepared to admit that weakness which is 
both the greatness and littleness of man. The wheel was beginning 
to turn full cycle again and at his death his ideas were nearer those 
of Pascal than Auguste Comte. He was proof ‘that man cannot say 
farewell for ever to metaphysics and theology’. , 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


Tue Economic aNpD Po.niticaL Lire or Man. By Cyril C. Clump, 8.J. 
(Catholic Social Guild; 4s.) 


Although study-circles heve been assiduously working at the encye- 
licals for many years, even occasionally following a course in social 
science, they have not apparently taken very readily to economics and 
politics. This very full survey may encourage them to extend their 
interests. The familiar headings of the economic text-books are 
replaced by titles likely to arouse more enthusiasm among students 
who are immediately concerned with concrete problems, but all the 
essential topics are covered. The purist may wince at the juxtaposi- 
tion of the moral problem of the just price and the economic theory 
of value, but this is a study of the whole man and sooner or later 
even the economist has to go beyond the strict limits of his science 
to pass a moral judgment. 

The book can be recommended then to the student or the general 
reader, but its greatest value will be in the hands of the leader of a 
study-circle who has himself gone through the discipline of a more 
systematic course of economics and political science. To him more 
than others will be apparent the meaning of some of the hastily 
summarised theories, and he will be able to stimulate research and 
use the bibliography with discretion. The aids provided by Fr Clump 
are excellent, but the independent spare-time student may find a 
recommendation to read Carlyle on ‘The Modern Worker’ rather 
abrupt and will probably find J. E. Meade’s Economic Amalysis and 
Policy too difficult for his unguided research. 

EpWarpb QUINN 


Lost Property. By Paul Derrick. (Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 


An interesting and intelligent contribution to the ‘Dobson library’, 
though some of Mr Derrick’s proposals may be anachronistic by the 
time this review appears. The author brings forward his proposals 
for the distribution of property in an industrial age. The various 
chapters deal with such questions as industrial democracy, the prob- 
lems of incentives and economic security, the preservation of private 
property, the meaning of ownership, and the standard of living. 
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He holds that the ‘main issue is not whether people should own the 
means of production publicly or privately. The main issue is whether 
the people should own at all, whether they should have any right 
of access to the means of life’. 
Two introductory notes have been added by J. Bailey, Secretary 
of the Co-operative Party, and Maurice B. Reckitt. 
J. F. T. Prince, 


Our New Masters. By Colm Brogan, (Hollis & Carter; 4s. 6d.) 


First published in May 1947 this book has now been revised and 
republished in a cheap edition. Needless to say there has been no 
revision in the author’s opinion of the Labour Party; their recent 
activities are not of a kind to endear them to their opponents, or 
indeed, to many of their supporters. The Party seems to be fraying 
at the edges, left and right, which is more or less the fate predicted 
by Mr Brogan. As an attack on the present Socialist Government 
Our New Masters remains unrivalled; Labour’s leaders are whipped 
like pilloried scarecrows by a gale of scorn, turned inside out with 
straw stuffing scattered in gusts of ridicule. The only Minister to 
weather the ordeal is Mr Bevin, and even he receives a buffeting 
which would shake a lesser man. His dogged pursuance of a strong 
foreign policy, however, stands him in good stead, affording shelter 
from the storm that strikes his colleagues. 

Politicians are excellent Aunt Sallys, there are few in any party 
who would benefit from a research into their past performances 
by a writer of Colm Brogan’s merit. Prominent Socialists, during 
the war-time political truce, sniped consistently at Conservatives 
from the cover of Roman pseudonyms; it is to be hoped that these 
same snipers can take it, for they have certainly got it. 

Maurice McLouG#i.in 


THE Press, 1848-1948. (The Newspaper World; 2s. 6d.) 
Faira AND Works IN FLEET Street. By J. W. Robertson Scott. 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 6s.) 

From Communism Towarps CaTHo.Licism. By Douglas Hyde. (Pater- 
noster Publications; 6d.) 

The first of these publications has been issued to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of The Newspaper World which was the first news- 
paper for newspapermen. It reviews the progress of every section 
of press technique; it shows how ‘stories’ are obtained, how 
these are converted into newspapers and periodicals, and how the 
reader is expected to take them. It even declares, in one solitary 
column out of some three or four hundred, the services the press 
renders to religions. The volume is full of useful information— 
explaining, for example, how it is that a paper can support a car- 
toonist or satirist who disagrees with and even pillories the editorial 
politics. But in all this interesting display of progress there is scarcely 
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a hint of its purpose. Fifty years of purposeless progress in the 
diffusion of the printed word is indeed an extraordinary achievement, 
Robertson Scott, whose book records twenty-four years of excep- 
tionally successful editing of The Countryman, as well as of other 
years with his The New East, does seek further into the meaning of 
things, particularly in the first article ‘The Papers We Get’. The 
author was 81 years old when he retired from The Countryman which 
he had founded, and the galaxy of talent and blood here represented 
in the letters and telegrams of congratulations on the coming of age 
of that quarterly shows that he was in touch with the Press at every 
point. His long and varied experience reveals the primary evil of 
commercialism which has corrupted the printed word; when writers 
began to make ‘stories’ their business instead of truth their vocation; 
and this has happened more particularly in the last half-century. 
But he concludes also that the Press in consequence has less influence 
on the people, which is one of the few hopeful signs in the morass of 
the modern printed word. Robertson Scott himself shows that non- 
commercial and vocational journalism can in fact become as great, 
if not greater, financial success than if the printed word be treated 
as a commodity. Even so he reveals no true purpose for the universal 
diffusion of news. That everyone has a right to know everything and 
ought to want to know everything is the principle upon which it all 
seems to be based. That is why the now famous conversion of the 
news editor of the British Daily Worker is so refreshing. Douglas 
Hyde in this pamphlet shows how for some years he could immerse 
himself in the editing of news for Communists while in the process 
of discovering a line which was drawing him out of Communism 
altogether. It was The Weekly Review which first set him on the 
track in 1943. At that time he accepted the philosophy of purpose- 
less, inevitable, material progress which provided him and so many 
other generous men and women with a way of life which led nowhere. 
But after the leaven had worked for four years and more the news 
editor found that the way of Catholicism led out of his newspaper 
office, and with heroism he departed. What his story shows particu- 
larly is that the intense progress in technique in all sections of 
industrialist society but particularly in the Press will be regulated 
sooner or later by the complete materialism of Communiism which 
smothers its freedom and therefore its humanity entirely, or the 
Church which will regulate it by giving it an ultimate purpose and 
consequent responsibility. 
ConRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


SocraL ANTHROPOLOGY: An Inaugural Lecture. By E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, Professor of Social Anthropology. (Oxford University 
Press; n.p.) 

In this short but very suggestive inaugural lecture Professor Evans- 

Pritchard sets out what he understands by social anthropology. He 

states with admirable lucidity that for him it is the study of societies, 
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undertaken in order to make possible the formulation of sociological 
laws of a general kind. He shows the difference between his approach 
and that of the older school of anthropologists whose work, however, 
laid the foundations on which modern workers have built. 

Today the field-worker needs to be a well-equipped person, com- 
petent in the realm of political science, comparative religions, econo- 
mies, jurisprudence, linguistics, problems of kinship and marriage 
and psychology. 

Professor Kivans-Pritchard anticipates and answers the question: 
‘If the object of social anthropology is to formulate general socio- 
logical laws, why in fact does it confine its detailed inquiries to primi- 
tive societies?’ He says there are three reasons for this, the first 
being that it is easier to make objective observations among a people 
of unfamiliar culture. The second is that a primitive society is usually 
smaller and more uniform than a more advanced group. The third and 
lass and most pressing reason is that primitive societies are fast 
disappearing. Then bringing all these reasons together, he makes the 
important statement that ‘in order to understand the nature of human 
society, it is essential to make comparative studies of institutions 
with a wide range of variation’. This is undeniably true since the 
object of all anthropological inquiry is the discovery of the basic 
structure on which all society rests. 

Again he says: ‘A theory of the fundamental nature of law must 
clearly cover the laws of both civilised and savage peoples’. And when 
speaking of primitive religion he says: ‘It would be pointless to try 
to interpret the religious cults of primitive peoples except in terms of 
a general theory of religion’. 

‘The importance to Catholics, as indeed to all people, of such an 
attitude cannot be over-emphasised. In fact the whole lecture is a 
challenge to Catholics to look to their claim to catholicity, and to be 
sure that they know at least something of their own foundations in 
the history of human effort, in which the transcendental pattern is 
embodied. 

Doris LayaRD 


RENCONTRES SCIENTIFIQUES. By D. Dubarle, G. Bouligand, O. Costa 
de Beauregard, H. Alimen, R. Collin, R. Lavocat, A.-M. Dubarle. 
(Les Editions du Cerf, Paris; 1948). 


D. Dubarle explains the purpose of these essays in his introduc- 
tion. He remarks on the progvessive separation between secular and 
religious thought that has gone on since the seventeenth century. 
The propriety of this total divorce has often been affirmed on both 
sides, to the detriment of each. It is certainly of the first importance 
to delimit the fields of the various sciences, but the psychological 
and moral unity of the human being who is a scientist must not be 
broken. It is therefore intended that these surveys of contemporary 
thought in logic, mathematics, physics, paleontology and biology 
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should mark a fresh effort of religious thought to recognise the work 
of natural science and the cultural realities of a world which that 
work has so largely formed. 

Under the title “Les Techniques Logiques et l’Unité des Mathe. 
matiques’ D. Dubarle traces the history of the convergence between 
logic and mathematics, the growth of hopes that a virtual omni- 
science was being successfully achieved by their unification, and the 
check put to this expectation by the appearance of the paradoxes, 
and the theorems of Church and Gédel to the effect that there can be 
no automatic method of deciding universally the truth of formulae 
containing quantified variables, or of those of elementary arithmetic. 
The author draws two conclusions from the present state of affairs, 
that in mathematics no machine can ever render unnecessary the 
inventiveness of human thought, and that logic is incapable of turm- 
ing its infinity of signification into an object representative of the 
mathematical infinite. Mathematics keeps escaping from the grasp 
of the logician the more surely he thinks he has closed his hand 
upon it. The programme suggested for the future is an attempt on 
the part of both logicians and mathematicians to understand and 
repect the specific object of mathematics better. It confronts the 
mind with a reality and intelligibility which cannot be exhausted by 
a priori methods or any mere technique. 

O. Costa de Beauregard surveys the history of physics over the 
last one hundred and fifty years in 30 pages and concludes that only 
fresh efforts of induction can resolve the difficulties which relativist 
and quantic theories experience within themselves and concerning 
each other. The opening promise of indicating some mutual relevance 
between scientific and religious thought may seem to have found 
little fulfilment so far, but the insistence of all the authors that the 
very troubles which develop in the progress of science force on the 
attention of the scientist a reality which he investigates but does not 
create, is the clue to the plan of the book. This insistence and its 
relevance to the opening theme becomes still more marked in the 
essays on paleontology, biology and evolution. These last chapters 
require less specialist knowledge for their understanding than do the 
earlier ones, and both by precept and example do much to give the 
reader a sound orientation towards the topics discussed. R. Collin’s 
reservations concerning Dr Alexis Carrel’s Man, The Unknown are 
valuable in view of the popularity of that book. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


BLACKFRIARS 


Curistran Apotocetics. By Alan Richardson, B.D., Canon of Dur- 

ham. (S.C.M. Press; 10s. 6d.) 

This is a work in Protesiant Apologetics. 

Superficially, the change which has taken place in the doctrine 
of the Established Church during its four hundred years might 
lead to the supposition that there is no longer any continuity of 
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thought between the Sixteenth Century Reformers and their present 
heirs. This is so well illustrated in the modern attitude to the 
Bible, miracles and prophecy—all treated extensively by Canon 
Richardson—that fancy may like to compose (even if it shouldn’t) 
a letter to the editor of the Church Times from Martin Luther. 
An historian of the new movement in Biblical studies has written 
‘The Regius Professor of Hebrew at the University of Oxford 
tranquilly expounds, as scientifically assured, results which his 
predecessor would have laid down his life to avert’ (quoted p. 202). 

Nevertheless the protest has not changed. The Catholic doctrine 
of justification by the merits of Christ and by works, is still 
objected to, even if the emphasis has shifted somewhat from Christ 
to the works. The Catholic doctrine of inspiration, divine and human 
authorship, is considered as contradictory, no less today than 1 
was by Luther. The Catholic principle, for it is inherent in many 
doctrines, that the special action of God on man only makes the 
human agent more and not less responsible for the act, is regarded 
by Protestants today and has been regarded by Protestants through- 
out their history, as an absurdity. This position is assumed through- 
out by Canon Richardson. 

It is a pity that so good a scholar should quote St Thomas with 
so little understanding, and the suggestion that St Augustine would 
have felt happier in the matter of Biblical inspiration as a twentieth 
century Anglican divine offers a startling category for interpreting 
the Donatist controversy. 

Romvap Horn, O.P. 


THe Sprrituat, Doctrine oF Sister ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY. By 
M. M. Philipon: translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. 
(Mercier Press; 21s. 0d.) 

Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, a Carmelite contemporary of 
St Thérése of Lisieux, has found in Father Philipon an interpreter 
who has related her spiritual doctrine to the theological sources 
on which it so triumphantly rests. As Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
shows in his Preface, ‘the mystery of the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity in the depths of her soul was the great reality of her interior 
life’. Again, ‘we are impressed by the high degree of her possession 
of the gift of understanding and wisdom by means of the Trinity 
and to feel “ts effects profoundly, and almost continuously’. 

So solid is her doctrinal sense, based on St Paul and St John 
of the Cross, that one may forget that this French Carmelite had 
no technical theological training, and that she died at the age 
of twenty-five. Her mission, ‘to raise up in the Church a multitude 
of ‘‘Praises of Glory’’ of the Trinity’, is one that is providentially 
necessary in our day, providing as it does a strong and objective 
realisation of the central truth of faith. The Blessed Trinity is 
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the supreme Good towards which all holiness must tend. Indeed 
the whole economy of God’s creative work in the world, and the 
purpose of the redemption achieved by his Son, is that we may 
enter into the divine life of the Trinity. ‘This Infinite Love who 
envelops us desires to associate us even here below with all his 
blessedness. It is the whole Trinity that abides within us, all that 
mystery which we shall behold in the vision of heaven’. Sister 
Elizabeth can go on, then, to say that ‘the Trinity is our dwelling- 
place, our home, our Father’s house which we should never leave’. 

We must be grateful to the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook for 
providing so excellent a translation of a book which should find 
a warm welcome among English-speaking Catholics. The publishers, 
too, deserve our thanks for making available this well-printed 
American edition. 

LE. 


THE INsIDE OF THE Cup. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. (Blackfriars 

Publications; 6s.) 

This book is described as ‘the Second Theophila Correspondence’. 
Like its predecessor, Whatsoever He Shall Say, it consists of an inter- 
change of letters between the author and the imaginary ‘Theophila’. 
In this book another letter-writer appears, David. The Inside of the 
Cup deals mainly with prayer. Prayer dangers are faced. There is a 
careful explanation of what Quietism is, and why it is condemned. 
There is a useful chapter on distractions and one on the Rosary. We 
do not agree with the author’s sweeping statement on page 59 that 
‘devotees of the Rosary love it best as a private devotion’. We should 
prefer to say some devotees, but not all. We well remember someone 
once comparing the public recitation of the Rosary to the rhythmic 
crash of waves—waves breaking at the feet of God. 

On page 110 the author speaks with deep reverence for ‘the simple, 
poor, ordinary ‘‘man-in-the s reet’’ Christian who has been faithful 
to our Lord all the way through’. To such as these we feel the close 
reasoning we find in The Inside of the Cup would not appeal. But 
then no book is of universal appeal. 

Young men and women, members of study circles, teachers, and 
students will find the book priceless. We should like also to introduce 
it to Novice Masters and Mistresses and to Confessors. 

GiLEs Brack, O.P. 
Or CLEAVING To Gop. (De Adhaerendo Deo). Attributed to St Albert 
the Great. (Blackfriars; 2s.) 


The making of books must go on: there is a market and a public 
whose imperious demands must be met. In our day it is perhaps 
altogether too Spartan a standard to require that a writer should not 
fall to writing until he has something to say. Given willing publishers 
and eager readers, no author should, one supposes, be asked to wait 
for more. 
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But it may be doubted whether this hearty commercial rule is quite 
good enough for writing upon the spiritual life. And yet, no one who 
has kept an eye upon the output of spiritual work in recent years 
can fail to have felt what one might call the impact of sales. From 
the frankly ‘scenario’ manner of certain American writers to the 
graver (but hardly more adequate) approach of some authors nearer 
home, we have been treated to a succession of clever productions that 
no one would think it unkind to describe as, largely, would-be best- 
sellers. A very spiritual Carmelite Prioress lately expressed to the 
writer her wonderment that certain recent spiritual books were pub- 
lished at all; they seemed to say no more than what had been often 
and equally well said before. Gone apparently are the days when the 
reader looked, with St Francis de Sales, to see whether the author’s 
name began with the letters St. The incursion of a finished writer like 
Mr Aldous Huxley into the field of spiritual doctrine has familiarised 
everybody with the language of the spiritual life; and it is hardly 
surprising if authors have felt that this area is now as open to them 
as any other. They have in consequence tried their hand in a quarter 
where it is more emphatically true than anywhere else in the world 
that only ex abundantia cordis os loquitur, and have aspired to be 
pipes in a field in which, St Bernard assures us, only full cisterns 
can hope to succeed. 

It is not easy to say what should be done about it. But there is one 
thing that can be done, and it is being done very effectively by the 
Dominican Fathers in their Blackfriars productions of acknowledged 
first-class medieval ascetical writing. There is nothing like the genuine 
outpouring of a soul filled with God to unmask by contrast the 
brilliant ineffectual imitation. The work before us is a perfect little 
gem of the interior life and must take its place with the great medie- 
val spiritual classics—midway, I would suggest, between the sym- 
pathetically human manner of The Imitation and the austere selfless- 
ness of The Cloud of Umknowing. The (probably anonymous) author 
has attached to his work the name of St Albert the Great, for the 
excellent reason that much of his doctrine comes from the great 
Dominican Doctor. But he has laid under contribution other 13th and 
14th century writers—a passage of the 7th chapter is easily recognis- 
able as St Bonaventure’s—and the whole book presents in its purest 
form the spirituality of an age that was on the one hand greatly pre- 
occupied with divine things and on the other enviably free from the 
omnipresent commercialism of our time. The book is written by a 
religious, apparently for himself, but there is little in it that is not 
pertinent to the interior life in men of every state. The warmest praise 
is due to Blackfriars Publications and to the competent translator for 
giving us (and for only 2/-!) so valuable a book: it cannot be too 
emphatically commended to the serious reader. 


O.F.M. 
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St Dominic in Karty Tuscan Parntinas. By George Kaftal. (Black- 
friars; 7s. 6d.) 

This book should not be missed. Though small in size and modest 
in price, it has great interest both for the scholar and the art-lover, 
It is a study of St Dominic, through the medium of 15th, 14th and 
15th century Tuscan paintings, of which forty-one are reproduced; 
but though the focus of the book is on the Saint one can learn much 
about Fra Angelico and Francesco Traini whose panels depicting 
scenes from his life are shown at the end. The Church's custom, in 
those days, of telling a story by means of painted pictures seems so 
infinitely superior to our present-day method of moving pictures, 
The painting of St Dominic’s mother, conceiving a whelp, bearing 
in its jaws a burning torch with which to set the whole world afire, 
is a powerful piece of symbolism, and tells a story as vividly and 
completely as a long narrative film. There are pictures by Fra 
Angelico and Francesco Traini which show the book written by St 
Dominic leaping out of the flames, while that of the heretic was 
burnt; the scene is like a dream, speaking to the unconscious, reveal- 
ing so poignantly the indestructibility of Truth. 

One of the loveliest examples of Francesco Traini’s painting is the 
figure of St Dominic (Fig. vii) beardless, with an open book and the 
lily. The serenity and poise of this composition give it its great beauty. 
It is interesting to compare this with Fra Angelico’s conception of 
the Saint (Fig. xi) with a beard, an open book and a staff. One feels 
that Fra Angelico has not just painted a type but a particular indivi- 
dual and has truly been called an ‘expressionist’ painter. To lovers 
of Fra Angelico there is an opportunity of being able to see clearly the 
development of his style as shown in the Predella to the coronation 
altarpiece (Louvre, Paris) and the Predella to the altarpiece at Cor- 
tona (Cortona Museum). The Cortona paintings, influenced as the 
author says by the Louvre Predella, in each case are richer in design 
and the forms more carefully organised. Perhaps the most charming 
picture of all is that of the angels bringing bread to the friars when 
they had scarcely a morsel left. 

The first complete life of St Dominic was written by Theodoric of 
Appoldia in 1290, as the author explains in his preface, and for that 
reason he has used this manuscript in translation to accompany the 
illustrations; this makes very delightful reading. It is a most enjoyable 
hook—the first of a series; it may be noted with pleasure that Dr 
Kaftal is preparing three more. 

M. FREEMAN 


Post-War Cuurcn Buinpinc. A Practical Handbook. Fdited by 
Ernest Short. (Hollis and Carter; 30s.) 
It is natural curiosity that leads one to look at the illustrations of 
an expensive and ambitiously-ordered book. The frontispiece. 
weakly-designed mélange of ecclesiastical commonplaces, described 
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all too truly as ‘an example of modern stained glass’, prepares one 
for worse to come. A ‘suggested decoration for sanctuary’ (p. 15) and 
a ‘design for high altar and reserve altar’ (p. 107) are about as 
hideous and liturgically meaningless as would be any sample taken 
casually from a church furnisher’s catalogue. It is true that there are 
also many examples of good design (Joseph Cribb’s font and Dun- 
stan Pruden’s chalice, as well as Geoffrey Webb's altars—though 
his name does not appear), but a first impression of this book is 
seriously prejudiced by the disorder of its illustrations. A detective 
eye might discern some significance in their numbering, or lack of it. 

One admits the difficulty of providing a lowest common denomin- 
ator, acceptable to all tastes (and to all religious allegiances), in 
a book of this sort. The problem that faces the architect in designing 
a Catholic Church is essentially different from that which contronts 
him in a ‘broad church’ suburban building, for instance. And all 
the ancillary arts will be modified accordingly. This is not denomina- 
tional intransigence. A Catholic church grows from the altar: all else 
takes its meaning, and assuredly its plastic form, from that central 
determinant. Allegedly ‘functional’ churches, which might equally 
well be cinemas or community centres, have only the most super- 
ficial resemblances with the church ‘which is built for the altar, 
without which the central act of the liturgy may not be celebrated’, 
as Mr Geoffrey Webb properly emphasises in his magisterial article 
on ‘Building and Furnishing an Altar according to the Roman Rite’. 

Post-War Church Building is, then, seriously weakened at-its cen- 
tral point by a confusion of purpose. But one must go on to admit 
that it contains a great deal that is incidentally useful. Knowledge- 
able papers on acoustics, heating and ventilation, lighting and wood- 
work should be of much value to architects and to those who engage 
them. And Mr Webb’s contribution on the Roman altar is exact, 
practical and amply documented. 

The introduction by the Director of the Tate Gallery argues to a 
precision of purpose that the book as a whole sadly lacks. *Chris- 
tianity’, Dr Rothenstein writes, ‘is not a distillation of man’s 
creativity but the gratuitous gift of divine condescension, yet (or 
rather therefore) it solicits and inspires men’s total response, and 
demands that the quality of this response be as perfect as possible; 
so that it should call out every ‘‘natural’’ perfection.’ His severe 
castigation of the ‘shoddy mass-produced objects of piety’ which dis- 
honour most Catholic churches is timely, and its ground is the valid 
one that relates means to ends (or, in this context, decoration to 
the thing adorned). And he vigorously attacks the specious defeatism 
which equates Christian art with a cultural milieu that has perished. 

Yet it must be true that we get the churches (and the decoration) 
we deserve. Improvement can only come once, in Eric Gill’s phrase, 
it is realised that ‘it all goes together’; and the thing made reflects 
all too accurately the mind (or lack of it) in its maker. If Dr Rothen- 
stein’s admirable introduction (and the book is worth buying for 
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that alone) had determined what follows, Post-War Church Building 
might have done a great deal to establish principles (and the means 
for their implementation) which should guide the Christian artist in 
our time. As it is, disparate articles by specialists reveal all the 
specalist’s proprietory concerns. A church is never the total of the 
things it contains, and the chaotic choice of illustrations reveals very 
plainly the dilemma which must arise from a failure te see a church 
as a whole thing—organic and serving a single end. 

And yet the book can be recommended tor its occasional excel- 
lences; it assuredly is representative, and it may, by the misgivings 
it rouses, help to clear the ground for the future. 

Inuttup Evans, O.P. 


THE Conpuctor Raises His Baton. By William J. Finn. (Dennis 

Dobson; 12s. 6d.) 

The author of this book is an American priest who—to quote the 
foreword by Leopold Stokowski—‘has devoted a lifetime to music 
and conducting, particularly to the inspired a cappella music of the 
sixteenth century’. His purpose is to discuss, in the light of his long 
experience both as listener and conductor, certain aspects of inter- 
pretation rather than the mechanics of conducting; and, although he 
addresses himself primarily to the choral conductor, most of what 
he has to say is of equal value to the orchestral conductor also. In the 
earlier chapters especially there is much which will seem rather 
obvious to the experienced musician and which has clearly been 
included for the instruction of students. The subsequent chapters on 
Dynamics, however, are full of valuable suggestions from which even 
experts may derive considerable profit. kr Finn does not expect 
universal agreement with his ideas, but rightly maintains that a con- 
sideration of them should benefit everyone who aspires to artistic 
distinction as a conductor. 


The fundamental weakness of the book is revealed in its early 
chapter on Rhythm, in which the untenable thesis is propounded that 
the essential element of musical rhythm is periodic stress or accent. 
For Fr Finn the down-beat is a ‘stress’, the up-beat a ‘slack’ (in- 
elegant word). This thesis is common enough in our text-books, but 
is nevertheless incompatible with artistic performance and therefore 
cannot be valid. Furthermore Fr Finn directs that a carefully graded 
hierarchy of ‘stresses’ and ‘slacks’ should be achieved within the 
measure. In 4/4 time, for instance, he insists on the following 
dynamic scale: the first beat is the loudest, the third beat somewhat 
less loud, the second beat softer, and the fourth beat softer still. 
Has it never occurred to him that this scheme would make it 
impossible to achieve a genuine crescendo throughout the bar? Such 
a crescendo makes the first beat the softest and the fourth beat the 


loudest! 
No, the secret of the down-beat is a much subtler question than 
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mere accent, stress or loudness, and it is to Dom Mocquereau’s 
Nombre Musical that we must go for the true explanation of its 
nature. (I have attempted to summarise the main principles for 
English readers in Gregorian Rhythm, a Pilgrim’s Progress.) Fr Finn 
makes several references to the artistic singing of the Solesmes 
monks; it is unfortunate that he has not studied the principles upon 
which that singing is founded, for they alone provide a sound rhyth- 
mical basis for artistic musical performance. 
A. GREGORY Murray, O.8.B. 


CotswoLp Stone. By Freda Derrick. (Chapman & Hall; 9s. 6d.) 

‘The Cotswold Vernacular’: Thus, in « phrase, Miss Derrick in 
her latest book describes the buildings of the Gloucestershire hill 
country. She writes with clearness and a charming enthusiasm of 
the limestone she knows so well, and traces the traditions and 
influences that have gone to the making of the superb houses, barns 
and churches, from the earliest dry walling of the British Long 
barrows to the very height of achievement in the middle ages. It is 
all done so simply and persuasively that I found it delightful. As 
the whole book is really a plea for building in the traditional manner 
and with local materials, it was to be expected that she would devote 
some pages to William Morris—her two chapters on Kelmscott and 
Morris will please his admirers. I feel she might have done more 
than mention Ernest Gimson, whose work was so much in the 
Cotswold tradition, and whose influence has been so widespread. 
(Would even utility furniture be the shape it is if it had not been 
for his designs of forty years ago?) 

It is, oddly enough, in her drawings that Miss Derrick is less 
happy and convincing. Those qualities she admires in the stone 
buildings and of which she writes so well seem to have eluded her 
in the drawings. To me they miss much of the serenity and structure 
—and what the greatest of the Cotswold draughtsmen used to call 
‘The swiftness and radiance of the forms’. The smaller drawings 
would surely have looked much better had they been designed to 
the width of the type and used consistently as headpieces: as they 
are, varied in size and placing, they seem too haphazard and acci- 
dental—a disappointment after the promise of the cover design. 

GERALD GARDINER 


Tue MeprevaLt Latin Dictionary. The Medieval Latin Word-List, 
now reissued at 15s. from the Oxford University Press, marks the 
first stage in the work of a Committee appointed by the British 
Academy to prepare a Dictionary from British and Irish sources. 
The Committee is now preparing a Supplement to the Word-List. 
For this work new readers are urgently required, particularly in 
branches inadequately treated hitherto—medicine, mathematics, the 
natural sciences in general, philosophy, theology, canon and civil 
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Jaw, manorial records, geography, industrial and domestic accounts, 
Experts in these and other subjects will be welcomed to read the 
texts or comment on collections of slips dealing with their subjects, 
advise on how gaps may best be filled, etc. Valuable help can also be 
given by anyone with a working knowledge of Classical Latin and 4 
general interest in linguistic or medieval studies. Persons interested, 
or knowing others who may be interested, are asked to write to the 
Secretary, the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee, the Public 
Ltecord Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.U.2. 
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